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LITERATURE AND SCIENCB. 


. EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION A PECUNIARY GAIN TO A COUNTRY. 
{| Continued. } 


2d. Universal education would more than pay for itself 
by saving, to the mass of the people,a great part of what 
is now wasted in unprofitable and ruinous tons.— 
All men crave enjoyment, and will have it, And the nature 
of their amusements and recreations will be determihed by 
their respective degrees of refinement, mental cultivation, 
and morality.. The Romans had their gladiatorial shows, 
where millions of money were annually spent to afford the 
populace the pleasure of seeing human beings butcher one 
another. ‘The Spaviards have their bull-fights. 





and intellect wasted by the single gratification of drinking 
liquor, so universally indulged in by the uneducated, no one, 
unless he has minutely examined into the facts, will be pre- 
pared to believe. : 
bia, estimates the whole annual waste, including the cost of 
the liquor, the loss of time from drunkenness, and the other 
subsequent items of expense, at about ninety-four millions 
of dollars per annum. With this statement agrees, in the 
main, the estimate of Benjamin F. Butler, the present 
attorney-general of the United States, a man whose virtues 
and talents command the respect even of those who differ 
from him in political sentiment. We might quote various 
other authorities of the highest respectability in different 
parts of our country, all arriving after the most accurate 
calculations, of which the nature of the subject admits, at 
nearly the same conclusion. Unless our citizens are more 
abstinent than their neighbors—which we can scarcely flat- 
ter ourselves is the case—the portion of this loss which 
falls upon our state, in proportion to its population, is upwards 
of six millions of dollars per annum. 

Caming ic another of these destructive indulgences. I 
have no data by which to calculate this item of our waste. 
But we may see how great it probably is, from the fact, that 
Colquhoun, an eminent writer on statistics, estimates the 
loss to the servants alone, in the city of London, by the 
gaming tables, at one million five hundred thousand dollars 
per annum, 

Iam fully aware that a bare knowledge of literature and 
science will never cure vicious propensities, nor prove in 
itself a sufficient preventive against their contraction. A 
moral and religious education alone can de this. But moral- 


ity and religion can make comparatively little progress amid | 


gross ignorance. Knowledge is the almost indispensable 
auxiliary of virtue. Besides, a great portion of the vice 
of the ignorant arises from the want of some innocent and 
agreeable occupation for those leisure hours, which are 
found even amid the severest toils, and which are so abun- 
dant in a land like ours, where the most. moderate labor 
will procure all the necessaries and many of the comforts 
and luxuries of life. Furnish men with the means of pleasant 
and profitable recreation, and you will do much to empty 
the haunts of vice, prevent the waste of the money spent in 
self-debasement, save the time and health of laboring men, 
and thus immeasurably accumulate the wealth of the coun- 
try. If a man has, in his younger days, received good 
instruction, and thus acquired a taste for information and 
mental improvement, he can always have, at his own fire. 
side, an object of interest. Buoks of science, as well as 
those of entertainment, are now so cheap, that for a trifle, 
every man can provide himself with enough to occupy his 
leisure for months. 
Let it then be no longer urged against a wide diffusion of 
thorough education, that ‘it will cost too much,’ when we 
* see that, every year, there is spent ina single article of sen. 
sual and stupifying enjoyment, more than five ‘imes as much 
as would suffice to give the dest instruction to every child 
in the state. Shall we foster our vices, and starve our only 
virtues? Can we afford millions for whiskey, and only 
thousands for education? Can we spend with princely mu- 
nificence, when ruin corporeal, intellectual, and moral is the 
regult of the expenditure? And shall we be parsimonious 
only when we are called upon to contribute to the moral 
and intellectual elevation of our children and our country? 
What would be thought of the wisdom of the farmer who 
would, year after year, permit his rich cropsto be destroyed 
from a reluctance to incur the expense of keeping his fences 
in repair? What would be thought of the wisdom of a 
merchant who would, month after month, permit the goods 
im his warehouse to pe spoiled by the rain,and should plead, 


Judge Cranch of the District of Colum- | 





We and | 
the English have our grog-shops. The money, time, health, | 
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ification of his course, that a good roof was too costly 
an article? And does not the wisdom of these individuals 
sUrpass the wisdom of that community, ‘who will permit 
millions to be squandered in vice that thousands may be 
saved in education? What kind of economy is. this! It 
reminds us of the Reman miser, who starved himself to 
death, amid coffers of gold, because the food required to 
restore his exhausted frame woul¢have cost him three far- 


things. 
3d. Universal education would promote the wealth of a 
rs, and 


community by improving the capacity of all its me 
thus enabling each individual to apply his power € the best 
advantage. ‘The ox and the horse excel human beings in 
strength; why is it, then, that the labor of a man is of more 
value than the labor of a beast? It is because he possesses 
intellect. The more, then, of this disiinguishing and supe- 
perior quality any one can be made to posses the more 
valuable, ih general, does his labor become. Probably no 
man will dispute the truth of the inspired proverb, ‘wisdom 
is better than strength.’ A fine illustration of the gain to 
national wealth as well as to national character, from the 
superior powers a good education imparts even to laborers, 
is furnished in some of our eastefa mannfactories. There 
are a number of articles forthe manufacture of which the 
British enjoy at least equal advantages with ourselves; yet 
such is the superiority of our workmanship, owing solely to 
the higher skill and ingenuity which intelligence imparts to 
the American workmen in these branches, that the foreign. 
ers are obliged to counterfejt the stamp of our manufactur- 
ers to prevent their goods from being driven out of the mar- 
k This is a fact well known to our eastern merchants. 
Some time since, an agent from Birmingham was sent to our 
country for the express purpose ef inspecting a particular 
manufactory, to ascertain the cause of this superiority, that 
the improvements in machinery, to which it was ascribed, 
might be examined and introduced into the establishment in 
which he was employed in Rogen. He entered the buil- 

ing during an intermission of |ahor, found many of the 
ron engaged in reading the Pe = ere Rnosaians 
He expressed himself to his conductor as satisfied at once 
as to the cause of the superiority of the American manu- 
facturers. ‘It lies,’ said he, ‘in the superior intelligence of 
your workmen; each one of them is fit to be a superinten- 
dent.’ 

I would appeal to every observing man, whether the 
advantage of a good education would not be worth to every 
man and every woman, in a pecuniary point of view, in the 
course of a lifetime, more than one hundred dollars; and I 
have no hesitation in asserting that, if a liberal system of 
universal instruction were adopted, more knowledge could 
be gained for that amount of money than is now possessed 
by many of those who pass several years at college, stud. 
ying what is called the ‘regular course.’ 

I know, indeed, that, in monarchical and aristocratical 
states, it has been a favorite opinion that education spoils 
common laborers—thuat it puts them above their work. But 
‘knowledge puffeth up’ ovly where it is a distinction. In 
, eng where common laborers are kept in gross and 

basing ignorance, and are regarded and treated as [ittle 
better than beasts, education will naturally unfit an individ. 
ual for labor—he has had impzerted to him too much dignity 
of character and self-respect to iit him for a state of servile 
degradation. But let education be ninde common, and the 
laboring class treated as intelligent beit.gs, and no man will 
be above work. Manual labor is made honorable by the 
respectability of those who-perform it; for the character of 
every occupation is given to it by the character of those 
who pursue it. It is an insult to the God of nature, to sup- 
pose that one ciass of mankind must necessarily remain 
degraded, in order that anotheg maybe made comfortable. 

4th. Education would increase the riches of a community, 
by facilitating the adoption of all improvements in the me- 
chanical, manufacturing, and agricultural arts. There are 
two strong barriers which obstruct the advancement of an 
uneducated people—ignorance and prejudice. Men who 
never read, know of no other instruments and methods of 
work than those which they have seen. Thus we observe 
hundreds of labor-saving or economical inventions in use in 
our country, which, in another are totally unknown. And 
even in the same country, the improvements common in one 
section are often unheard of in another. But if men read, 
this would not be the case. Every man might be thoroughly 
acquainted with his calling. He could not only know it as he 
was taught it, but as it is pursued in other parts of the wor: J; 
he could avail himself not only of his own and his immediate 
instructor’s wisdom, but he could borrow the wisdom of a}, 
























who have followed the same 
uable hint from men who had d 
might grow rich by availing himself of the discoveries of 
his antipodes. Publications. on every ‘branch of industry 
wee cheap, and ‘easily understood, 
ut prejudice, as well asi e, treads in the paths 
of old, and it looks with scorn Li 
ments. And _as it springs Seen tad con. 
traction of mind, it can only removed by that mental 
cultivation which will enlighten-aad expand the intellect. 
’ It might be invidious to préduce domestic illustrations of 
the effect of iguorance and prejudice in retarding the accu. 
mulation of national wealth; we will therefore draw them 
from our knowledge of other nations. The East Indies 
their cotton for exportation by pectin te and put into the 
same bulk three times as much asthe Chinese, who pack © 
by band. In consequence of their ignorance, the freight 
of the Chinese cotton costs them twelve times the prige. ' 
The first saw-mill ever erected in England “was destroyed 
by the populace, who’ thought it would throw the sawyers 
out of employment. Whea Hargrave, less a century 
ago, attempted to introduce the spinning-jethy, which he 
had invented, into the cotton 1 peer he was obliged to 
fly from Lancashire, at the risk of his life. Such was the 
prejudice against the introduction of an improvement that 
has yielded millions upon millions to the Wealth of mankind. 
Every year of commercial distress in England witnesses 
an immense destruction of agricultural and manufacturing 
machinery. ‘The ignorant aiid prejudiced laborers believe 
that the machinery, which is the real source of their wealth, 
is the cause of their distress, An engigect of deserved 
celebrity, not long since, stated that he had completed 
several machines of great utility, but dared not bring 
them.forward on account of the popular feeling. A more 
ludicrous instance of a similar spirit in retarding human 
advancement, I have lately geen, in the report of an t 
“The 
tal 


of a sociéty similar to the - we have just oe 
inhabitants of a town-in the mighborhood of the i 

of one of the New England states, refused to ier ier 
lecture, stating that they did not wish their children to learn 
such new notions as that the earth went round the sun. 

We have no means of accurately estimating the pecuni- 
ary loss which such a feeling inflicts on society; but we can 
easily see that it is immense,” The history of one small 
district in France, for the last 50 years, exhibits a striking 
proof of the rapid advance, in wealth and comfort, occa- 
sioned by the spirit of improvement, which education and 
intelligence beget. I allude to the Ban de la Roche. Such 
was the barbarous constitution of this mountain district, that 
a little more than a century ago, its inhabitants subsisted 
chiefly on wild apples and pears. And when at length 
famine had compelled the introduction of the potato, it de. 
generated so fast under their wretched cultivation, that ina 
few years it yielded but the fourth of a crop. The roads—if 
roads they are called—were so bad that for the greater part 
of the year, the inhabitants were completely shut up in their 
mountains; and even the five villages, of which the little 
district was composed, could not communicate with each 
other. There was not a workshop among them, where a 
tool’could even be mended. Their houses were sunk in the 
sides of the mountains, unhealthy, and without cellars to 
preserve their potatoes, the chief article of subsistence, 
from the frost. The only school-house in the whole distriet 
was dilapidated and like to fall, and the people felt too poor 
to erect another. But the talents, industry, and devoted 
zeal of a single man, the pastor Oberlin changed the whole 
face and condition of this savage region. Good roads have 
been cut in every direction—agniculture has been improved 
to such a degree, that considerable quantities of produce 
have been exported—trades have been learnt, and shops 
opened—comfortable collages have been built and neat gar- 
dens cultivated—education Has been diffused through the 
whole community—morals and religion have gone hand in 
hand with the increase of physical comfort and wealth, and 
have greatly promoted it—and such have been the astonish. 
ing results of this change, that a considerable manufacturer 
of silk removed his establishment into the Ban, stating that 
‘the pleasure of living in the midst of a little colony, whose 
manners were softened and whose minds were enlightened. 
by instructions which they receive from their earliest years, 
compensated tue privations of a residence ina valley, 
arated from the rest of the world by the mountains which 
surround it.’ If in a small, barren, and frozen district, the 
intelligence and devotedness of one individual could 
such rich fruits, what might we not expect from the diffusi 





of intelligence through a populous and fertile state? The 
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cost of universal edaeation d be as dust in the balance, 

when weighed against tue comiort aad wealth produced by 

o improvemeuts which increased knowledge would intros 
uce. 
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(To be coneluded.) 


ABEN MAHMUD, 
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by every mitans in his power. | save s-hiom knowa® 
laborer who was fond of aud kept hs garden neat, whose 
house and family also, were Gut so, aud who d.d uot spend 
his leisure hours with them, and ia his garde., instead of ‘an 
ale-house. I have generally found t em foud of gardening; 
but, for waut of suilicient knowl dye, they often get d sgus- 
ted by their not succeeding to their wishes. [Eugl.sh paper. 
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‘There is no suc) thing us true happiness under the sun,’ | 
thought Abea Mahmud, as he reclined at sunset, beneath the } 
gold and azure curtains of his magi ficeat tent. He was | 
lord of a thousand slaves—the inmates of his harem were } 
the loveliest that languish on the suauy hills of Ci rcassian, } 
or bask among the roses@f the valley of Cashmere. “There | 
is no such thing as true happiness under the suv,’ said Aben || 
Mahmud. A light cloud of mist rose from the bosom of the 
lake before him—gradually it gutivered and approached, || 
until the form of his guardian angel, Avra, stuod befere || 
him, 

‘Art thou unhappy yet,’ said the angel, ‘whea I have 
bestowed Of Mee ail Hal Uiy hearers Caruesity tia os? 

I am,’ replied Aben, with a deep 5 gh. 

‘Then go with me, I will show thee one who has found 
that happiness which you have so long sought for ia vain.’ 

The angel took him by the haud, aud they mounted to. 
gether into the air, The goldea minarets of his vative city 
melted from his view, and he disecraed the blue mouataius 
of Persia in the distance, At length they al ghted is a rough 
and uncultivated valley between two immeas: ranges of | 
rock, A few scattered rays of the sun (ll here and there, 
between the clefs upon the stinted herpage. A half starved | 
flock of lambs wandered over the swaid, or reposed in the i 

' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





scanty sunshiae. A. niggardly brook drippled along tie 
pebbles, and went wh'spering aud twinkling down the cliff 
below. The angel alig!ted with Abe» Mabmud in font of 
a rude and dreary looking ein, built of logs and toss. 
A gaunt mast ff lay stretched lazly before the door, aud | 
a solitary vine straggled along the rough svat “by the wia- | 
dow. | 
‘The very picture of desolation,’ said Abed Mahmud. 
‘Shall we enter,’ asked the angel. 
‘Humph—by Alla, T fear we siall meet with 9 cold ree 
tion.’ | 
‘Learn uot to jadge hastily.’ 
He knocked atthe door. ‘Come in,’ said a female yo'ece | 
of alinost wonderful depth and swectuess. Abea Matimud | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
pe || 


started ‘and eurlei his mustaches. The angel slipt off his | 
wings, and in an instaat they were in the oaly apartine st in 
the cabin. 

A few inferior and indispensable articles of furniture 
were allthatthe room contained, A young and beautiful | 
, woman, coarsely but neatly attired, sat uursiag her child by | 
the bed side. ; | 

‘Good morrow, Zelica, where stays thy husband, Cusim?” | 
asked Arora. | 

‘IIe is now upon the mountains, hunting the deer, 
ther—wilt please ye to be seated?’ | 

‘Art thou as h ppy as when I saw thee last? If thou wert | 
not a pious daughter of our race, | believe thou wou!dst find | 
abundant cause to complain of the lot which Allah has be- 
stowed upon thee.’ 

‘Yet wherefore should I complain?’ replied Zeliea with a 
modest blush—‘I could not—Oh! I could not be happier than 
when here with Casim.’ 

Amra looked intelligently at Aben Mahmud, He 
smoothed down his beard, aud kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, 

‘And thy husband, Zelica, is he happy?’ continucd Amra. 

‘Most gratefully so. Hark, there is his cheerful whistle; 
he is returning from the chase: ' 

A young man, of a muscular, active form, sprang into 
the room, saluting Zelica with a kiss, and, perceiving the 
guests, bowed deferently. 

‘Why, thou returnest home betimes, my son,’ said Amra, 
mildly. 

‘Good fortune, father, turns the laggard’s feet homeward; 
and Zelica,’ said he, with a good sumo-ed smile, ‘would be 
disconsolate, if my stay were long.’ 

‘And art thou happy, Casim?’ 

‘Wherefore should I not be?’ 

‘Thou hast none of the comforts of life,’ observe] Aben 
Mahmud, incredulously, ‘thy cabia scarce affords a shelter 
from the winter storm—thy life is exposed to continual dan. 
ger upon the mountains—wherein, thea, consists thy hap. 
piness?’ 

‘In exertion, and in contentme.t with whatever Allah 
gives me,’ replied Casim, proudly. 

‘The secret is mine,’ said Aben Mahmud with a smile. 
Liberally rewarding the cottagers, they departed. 

‘Wherein shall I employ myself,’ thought Abea Mahmud, 
as he was speeding homeward through the air, ‘I will un. 
derstand all mysteries, and give laws to kings,’ 

Hath not the world heard of Aben Mahmud, the wise Ca- 


liph of Bagdad? 
Benerits FROM A TASTE FOR GARDENING.—I think no. 
thing contributes mare to the sobriety, comfort and cleanli. 


ness of a laborer, than a taste for gardening, when it can 
he instilled, and [think a proprietor ought to promote 
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| high promise of an or g:val, beaut ful, ad invaluable fabric, 


| peated action of water rather appears to strengthen and | 
| beautify it. 


'| be spun upon machiuery. 


diffsreat substitutes for those substauces hit erto used, it 


\| covered by a native citizen, one of her own daughters, 


| amored of a young girl who lived in his ne'ghborhoud; and, 


Suasrirere ror trnen.—T he following commun cation 
is fram a gettleman of very hgh respectability ia Salem, 
Mass., aud at his request it is inserted. 

There has recently beeu dscovered, in Sulem, Mi&ss., 
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|| and patented, a new aud beautiful material,resembling s 1k and | 


linen, which holds out to the maaufucturers of this couutry 


far surpassing in streagth aud beauty of texture that of lin 

en, whic! it is destined wiolly to supersede, as the culture 

of it requires much less labor aud expense thaa flux, and 

dovs not, like that and s p lar materals, require to be re- 
vw 4 


eorerewre Moy Chenin « pereonial ) aod the proparat on_of | 


it for manufacturing bevag far more s.mple than ether; aad 
its great otural affinity for evlorisg matters, and ts requi- | 
ring no bgaching, being objects of tre highest importauce, | 
gives it a very decided prefereuce over that manufacture. | 
A few specimens of the manufacture of ths material iuto 
smull faney articles have been produced, some of which 
being colored of various tints prescat such a beautiful s Ik- 
like appearance as to have beea actually, in some insta ices, | 
mistaken for it; it possesses this decided advantage, that it 
not oaly sustains the actu of water uninjured aod unde- 
faced, (which it is well kuow. sk wiil uot do,) but the re- 





It is ascertaiue | to be the opinioa at Lowell, | 
wher: trey have offered to make the experiment, that it can | 


Aud while it offers to other branches of manufacture very 


of-rs a material very superior, in many points, for paper. 

s believed, from some specuneus already produced, that 
paper Of every description imay be manufactured fiom it, 
possessiig a pearly whiteness, didrabiLty, beauty of texture, 
aid smootiness of surface, uarivalled by any other ever be- 
fore manufactured in any country. Aad it is suscep t ble@f 
the most brilliant colors, in grain or otherwise. This is 
bel eved to be the first material of the kid ever befure dis- 
cOVered ia this country, that holls out the prospect of a 
staple commodity, silk, linen, and cotton being exotic; but 
this material is indigenous, isa native of this couutry, dis- 


which circtmstanecs, together Witt its Mtrinsic worth, seem 
peculiarly to enhance its value to us. It is open to any oue 
who may wish to make experiments. [Silliman’s Jour. 


A man or uts worp.—The following whimsical circum. 
stance happened some time ago in Kilkenny, freland. A 
tailor, who was married to a very sickly woman, grew en- 


on certaia conditions, WB xgreedto give her a promise in 
writing, to marry her immediately on the demise of his rib; - 
in consequence of which, Mr. Saip passed her the fu'lowing 
curious note of band:—*In tWo days after the demise of my 
present wife, I promise to marry Mary Moran or order, val- 
ue received, under a penalty of filly pounds sterling. Given 
under my hand this sixtceath day of May, etc.—-yer. suL- 
Livan.” Shortly after Mary received the above note, she 
died, leaving it endorsed toa female friend, who also chanced 
to take a fever and die before the tailor’s wife: however, on 
her sick bed, sie also endorsed the note and give it toa 
cousin, whom the tailor absolutely married, agreeable to 
endorsement, in two days after the death of his wife; afi 
it issaid thatthe tailor and wifs are now living happily in 
the city of Kilkenny. 


A partne reat.—A Natches paper states that a couple 
of pretty pet pauthers were taken by a negro woman and 
child from the mother, between Lake Concordia and Ten- 
saw rivers. In passing the swamp, the panther crossed 
their path, carrying four young ones in her mouth as easily 
as a cat cartics her kitteass ‘The negress ran towards her, 
making a hideous noise,.the panther looked cross, crouched 
down, and finally concluding that the better part of valor 
was discretion, made off, leaving two of her young ones 
behiad, which were forthwith taken possession of, 


Lrrerary Frravup.—Of all the petty demonstrations: of 
folly in petty matters which experience shows that men are 
capable of making, we think that there is none more pitiable, 
unaccountable and ludi¢rous than the attempt to palm off 
upon conductors of public journals, and the public, compo. 
sitions as original, which are in fact stolen unchanged, or 
with very trifling alterations, from their lawful proprietors; 
and yet, strange to say, the attempt is often made. It isan 
imposition of perhaps as frequent occurrence as any other 
form of roguery. We cannot for the life of us understand 
what possible advantage or pleasure is expected from it, or 
what feeling it is capable of gratifying. There is another 
mode of imposition often practised, in the performance of 
which we can su a man to find some satisfaction, though 














the notice of a death or marriage which has not 
tuken place. When this is done we can suggest a mode of 
accounting for it, in the existence of some malicious or re- 
vengeful feeling. But it passes eur ingenuity to conceive 
what good a man can propose to himself from sending asan 
original communication to a literary journal, a tale, an essay, 
or a morsel of poctry, which he knows to have been written 
by another, and already published. He cannot hope or 
expect to gain credit for talents by the act, for surely he 
would never dare to claim the authorship; there can be no 
glory in his own reflections on the matter, for himself he 
cannot deceive; and he must know that contempt assuredly 
Waits upon detection, and that ultimate detection is almost 
inevitable. [N. Y. Mirror, 


A new THEeory.—A medical gentleman in England has 


| lately written a treatise on health, disease, mind, body, and 


_ sundry matters connected therewith, in which he has set 








a base one; we mean that of causing to be inserted in a 


on foot qu te a new idea as to the seat and origin of various 
ailments to which man is liable. He gives it as his opinion, 
that very many of these result from states of the mind, 
which produce disorder in the brain, or, rather, interrupt 
the healthy actionof the brain, and thus create bodily gil. 
ment at second hand, as it were. He holds, moreover, that 
there is a constant action of the brain, very similar to that 
of the digestive organ, and that indigestion in the head, or 
cephalic dyspepsia, is not only a painful and dangerous, but 
also a very common disorder. ‘This is certainly reversing 
the theory of Abernethy, who maintained the gastric region 
to be the seat of almost every ill to which the human frame 
is liable, and local disarrangements to be, in most cases; 
nothing more than the fruits and symptoms of some impro- 
priety in this great central department of the animal econ- 
omy. Mr. Fletcher, on the contrary, maintains that the 
mischief is really i the mind, aid that if the physician can 
restore health and harmony to that delicate organ,. there 
will be little need of medicainents of the body. [Ib. * 


Tue MAD capTatin.—The Rev. Jonathan Scott, formerly 
of the British army, some years ago leaving London in 
the Shrewsbury mail coach, as soon as he had well adjusted 
himself found, by the common observations which curiosity 
ever makes on the associates with whom we travel, thatone 
of his companions was a Major, destined to Shrewsbury. 
Among other conversations which took place in the interval 
before they fell asleep, Mr. Scott asked whether he knew 
any families there. He answered in the affirative, and 
enumerated, among others in his particular acquaintance, 
the ~cotts. Mr. Scott professed himself to have had some 
acquaintance with this family; and boggod to knew-cuch 
particulars a8 Ocedfred respecting those members of it he 
had lately seen orheard of. After meation of a variety of 
particulars, in which Mr. Scott expected his own name to 
have occurred, but without being gratified, he asked if the 
Major had heard nothing of any other branches of the fam- 
ily. He replied, ‘Yes; there,was one mad fellow, who 
many years ago, went into the army; and when he was 
there, turned Methodist; and went about preaching with the 
regiment; but neither he, nor, he believed, his family, had 
heard any thing of him for many years; for he was quite 
gone, and they had given him over.’ 

Mr. Scott asked him if he had shown any other marks of 
derangement besides those he had mentioned, which appear- 
ed to be of a religious kind. The Major replied. He could 
not say, as he really knew very little about him. The 
night drew on, and the parties slept and conversed at inter- 
vals, till they arrived at Oxford, when they got out of the 
coach, and were ushered into a room lighted by two large 
candles, Mr. Scott immediately, taking one of the candles in 
each hand, walked with a firm step up to the Major, and 
bowing said, ‘Give me leave sir, to introduce to you the mad 
Captain Scott.’ The Major appeared overwhelmed with 
surprise and confusion. He scemed much hurt at what bad 
passed; Mr. Scott, seeing his embarrassment, soon relieved 
him; assuring him that he had not felt hurt at any thing he 
had said; and indeed, under the circumstances, could not be 
so; and only begged of him the favor, as he was then goitig 
to Shropshire, and would probably seq many of his friends, 
to correct their mist: ken apprehensions of his being deran- 
ged; for that he had traveled with him from Lo and 
discovered (as Mr. Scott hoped) no mark of a disordered 
mind. 

Mr. Scott observed to him that it was no uncommon thing 
for a man to be charged, by the unthinking part of man- 
kind, with derangement, at the very time he was beginning 
to be truly wise, and to live to better purpose than in any of 
his preceding life; when he begins to reflect that he has an 
immortal and invaluable soul, and makes it his great con- 
cern to secure its eternal happiness. Mr. Scott admitted 
that when he went into the army, he had been a dissipated 
character, but that a great revolution in his sentiments and 
conduct had afterwards taken place; and Mr. Scott begged 
the indulgence of the Major briefly to state to him the na- 
ture of those views of religion which he had imbibed, that 
he might be enabled to judge whether they merited the severe 
reflections with which they had beea eharged. This gave 
him an opportunity of opening to him the plan of divine 
truth as revealed in the gospql; which was no doubt accom 
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_ in human nature, would dart at the little fellow and drive 
him away, as if anxious for him to eseap» from-so perilous a 
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nied with Mr. Scott’s earnest prayer for his conversion. 
The Major bowed assent to every thing advaneed; and de. 
clared it very sober, very rational, very proper, &c., but 
whether any salutary effects were produced, Mr, Scott had 
not learned, having never afterwards the opportunity of 
another interview with his polite and candid friend. 


Tur WONDER WORKING PRINCIPLE.—The New York 
Baptist Educatioa Society found it necessary, a Little more 
than a year ago, to erect a new edifice fur the accommoda- 
tion of their Literary and Theological Jost tution at Ham. 
ilton:-and commenced a building one hundred feet long, 
fifty-six feet wide, and four stories high; besides the base. 
ment and attic stories. It was calculated it would cost, @t 
the lowest, n1cuT THOUSAND dollars; and the superinten- 
dent was allowed two years tocomplete it. As it was to be 
reared tur the use of the “school of prophets,” it must be 
reared without the help of ram and whiskey. “But, can it 
be done?” was the question. Can it be dove within the esti- 
mated expeuse and time, without the hedpof rum? Let us 
see. We learn by the last report that the whole building. 
with the exception of plastering, was nearly completed, at a 
cost of only about six thousand dollars: and that too, within 
Bhonths from the laying of the foundation; without acci- 
dent to life or limb, without discord, and without rum! Such 
are the wonder-workings of remperance. (Christ. Gaz. 


Procress oF TEMPERANCE.—A _ gentleman of Robeson 
(N. C.) has related to us the following gratifying circum. 
stances, which do eredit to the eul.ghtened citizens of that 
county, and would, if the example were followed, soon effect 
a reform in the habits of the people, and have an especial 
influence on the elections, which are now too often aud too 
deeply affected by the use of ardent spirits in electioneering, 

A company muster is ustally held at the house of our 
informant, and, as is customary, spirits kept for retail on 
such occasions. A short time since, desirous of abol shing 
this custom, he applied to the Captain to take the sense of 
the company on this subject; when a very large majority 
decided in -favor of abolishing it.. At the next muster, an 
individual from another part of the county, attended with a 
keg of brandy, which our informant offered to purchase, for 
the purpose of emptying it on the ground. The ow. er, 
however, preferring to keep it for retail, declined selling to 
him. The result was, that though he remained throughout 
the day, he did not sell a drop of bis liquid fire, and had the 
mortification, too, of finding limself an object of contempt 
and aversion to the company. [Fayetteville Obs, 





[From the Philadelphia Friend.) 

Tan crommaxc nien.—Sometime in the seventh month of 
the present year, one of my family cagght a small hutmming 
bird, which appeared quite debilitated fer want of food. We 
presented it with some sugar and cream mixed together, 
which it sucked with avidity, after which it was restored to 
liberty. lu the course of a short iuterval it again made its 
appeara» ce, was taken in the hand, and a mixture of sugar 
and water made into the cousistence of syrup, was poured 
into the corolla of the trumpet honeysuckle, from which it 
eagerly extracted it. From this time forward it became quite 
familiar, and would come a dozen timesa day or so to be fed. 
After fluttering fur a few secouds at the door or window to 
attract notice, it would alight on the limb of a neighboring 
tree or rose bush until its food was prepared for it, and then 
upon calling ‘Peet, Pect,’ it would dart in a straight Jine, with 
the velocity of au arrow, to receive it. We generally filled 
two or three tubes of the hoaeysuckle with the syrup, which 
it extricated while on the wing buzzing around -the flower 
held in our hand, and inserting its bill, which was about 
three fourths of an inch in Fength, from which it protruded 

‘its tongue, at least half aninch longer, with which it sncked 
up the liquid. This generally sufficed it, but sometimes it 
did not appear satisfied, but would repair to its resting place 
and wait uetil the flowers were again filled, when upon be- 
ing called it would return and finish its repast. But if, after 
flying to its perch, it wiped its bill on the limb, we were then 
assured it wanted no more at that time, and all the solicita- 
tions we could make would have no other effect than to 
hasten its depsrture. In the course of half an hour or an 


. hour it would be back after more food, and if the member of 


the family to whom he applied was engaged, and not ready 
to atterd to him, he woula try over and over again to excite 
attention, by flying into different apartments of the house, 
and buzzing within a few inches of our faces. ‘Pect’s’ soli- 
licitations generaliy succeeded, as the younger branches of 
the family weredelighted in attending to him. He appeared 
to be more fond of syrup when made thick than any other 
food which was offeredto him. If it was too much diluted, 
after springing a little he would fly to his resting place and 
wait until it was altered. We also at times gave him 
@ogar and cream, wine end water mixed with sugar, and 
ence some honey obtained irom an humble bee’s nest, which 
he appeared to treat with great contempt. Sometimes when 
he was fluttering around the flower held outside of the door. 
way, a stranger of the same species, having less confidenee 


situation. But it only had a momentary-efiect on our little 


¢ 


| the bronze medal to C. Zabriskie, jr. 
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friend, as he would returis wih as covfiding an assuracee of 


sufety us befers. His luile twitieri g voise and averted eye, 
as he mome:.tarily wehdr.w his bill from the flower, appear- 
ed to say, ‘surely thou wilt uot hurt me.’ Afier he had v.s- 
ited us every day so frequently for about three weeks, and 
beea admired by :umerous persons, he disappeared oa the 
11th of lust mo. th, boi g fd about the middle of the day, 
which wasthe lust time he was see. Asthe wild humming 
birds, which were quit vumerous b fore, cisappeared about 
ihe same tum, it is probable he accompanied them to more 
southers regio.s. As we were o terms of the most friendly 
kiad, it is hoped our little travell x will again revisit us, after 
he Bas fi:ished his perc grivatio 6 umong the flowers of the 
south, us itis very doubtful whether he will find them as 
sweet as he did the honeysuckles of Delaware ccunty. 

Niuth Mo. 4th, 1834. M. M, 

od ee 

Cotump1a Coititece.—The annual commencement of 
Columbus College was celebrated yesterday. The proces. 
siou was formed upon the Coll ge Green, at half»past nine 
o'clock, aud proeceded to St. Jchw’s church ia order. On 
arrivi.g at the church, and afier prayer by the President, 
the cadidates forthe degree of Bachelor of Arts delivered 
their oratio.s iu the following order: 

1. Latix. saluta ory address, with an oration, ‘Neque ma- 
jus aliud . eque prastabilius humani generis natura invehias;’ 
Isaac C, Delaplaine. 2. English, salutatory address, with 
au oratio, ou “The comparative etiects of genius and indus. 
try;’ William. H. Hyde. 3. An oration, ‘The Moorish 
character;’ Samuel E, Johnson. 4. An oration on “The 
geuius and i,flucnce of woman;’ William M. Allen. 5. An 
oration ou “The causes aid progress of society in modern 
Europe;’ Joha Couger. 6. An oration on ‘The excellence 
of c mmo, sense, considered particularly in its application 
tq philosopby;’ William Di marest. 7. An eration on “The 
power of superstition;’ Robert 8. Swords. 8, An oration 


on ‘The importa.ce of political economy as a branch of 


education;’ John S. Heard. 9, An oration on ‘The insti- 
tution of chivalry;’ William B, Casey. 10. An oration on 
‘The pleasures aud advantages of a cultivated taste;’ James 
W. Beekmaa. 11. An oration on “Troubadours;?’ Wm. 
Dodge. 

li addition to the young gentlemen who delivered the ora- 
dions, the following members of the late senior class handed 
in specches, but were absent by permission or excused from 
deliveri.g their orations. 12, Henry Hayward; 13, Ed. 
ward K. Bryan; 14. Richard E. Mount, jr; 15. Wilam 
Dennis; 16. Alexander Major; 17. William M. Gillespie; 
18. Jamcs M. Cockroft; 19. Philip Rhinelander; 20. Lloyd 
Windsor; 21. William G. King; 22. William Cockrofi; 
23. Benjamin L. i a ——— 

The prizes awarded at the concluding examination of the 
precedi. g sessiou of Columbia College were then annouxced 
and delivered by the Presideut, viz: 

In the Senior Class.—T he golden Medal to the student of 
best general standiig in his cliss, to Isaac C. Delaplaine. 
lu the department of coustitutioual jurisprudence the silver 
medal to Edward K. Bryan; the Bronze medal to William 
M. Gillespie. [a moral and political philosophy, the silver 
medal tc I. C. Delaplaine; the bronze medal to John 8. 
Heard. 1a Greck and Roman literature, the silver medal to 
William Demarest. lu mechanicai philosophy, the silver 
medal to William M. Gillespie; the bronze medal to I. C. 
Delaplaine. Ia mathematics and astronomy, the silver 
medal to I. C. Delaplaine; the bronze medal to Wm. Dennis. 

In the Junior Class.—T he golden medal to the student of 
the best general stand: g, to Orlando Harriman jr. In rhetoric 
and the Belles Lettres, the siver medal to O. Harriman, jr,; 
the brouze medal to Everet Duykisck, jr. In Greek and 
Roman literature, the silver medal to O. Harriman, jr.; 

In chemisiry applied 
to the arts, the silver medal to O. Harriman, jr.; the bronze 
medal to Ludlow Thomas. Ia mineralogy and geology 
the silver medal to Jedediah B. Auld; the bronze meda to 
J.H. Riker. In mathematics and astronomy, the silyer 
medal to Jedediah B. Auld; the bronze medal to O. Harri- 
man, jr. ; 

In il.c Sophomore Class.—The g<*d medal to Giles M. 
Hillyer. la history, the silver medal to Henry MecVicker: 
the bronze medal toG, M. Hillyer. In Greek and Roman 
literature, the silver medaltoG. M. Lynch; the bronze 
medal to G. M. litllyer. In elementary chemistry, the silver 
medal to G. M. Hillyer; the bronze medal to James Ren. 
wick, jr. In geometry and Spherics, the silver medal to 
Harvey A. Weed; the bronze medals to G. M. Hillyer and 
Henry McVickar. y 

In the Freshman Class.—The gold medal to Samucl 
Blathford. In rhetoric and the Belles Lettres, the silver 
medal to 8. Blathford; the bronze meda] to John McMullen. 
In the Greek and Latin classics,the silver medaljo S. Blath. 
ford; the bronze medal to J. McMullen. In Roman Anti. 


-quities, the silver medal to T. G, Talcott; the brouze medal] 


to S. Blathford. Ancient geography, the silver modal to T. 
G. Talcott; the bronze medal to G. 8S. Van Cleef. In 
geometry aud algebra, the silver medal to S. Blathford; the 
bronze medal to C. E. Shea. 

After delivering the medalg, the President addressed the 
young gentlemen to whom this honorable distinction had been 
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awarded, in the followimg terms: 
Young Gentlemen s—-aesele publicly announcing your 
names, and delivering the testimonials awarded to you, as 
directed on this occasion, it is due to you to present you 
personally to the government of the College, in the face of 
this assemblage of your parents, friends a’ d fellow-citizens, 
se sous, who, duriug the last collegiate year, have de- 

se best of their Alaa Mater, aud whom consequently 
she delights to houor. ‘T’o have earned this distinction, when 
ihe claims of others were so uearly equal to your own, must 
be a source of lasting gratification to yourselves, as well as 
of just exultation to those with whom you are niost nearly 
and dearly connected; while the rewards bestowed upon you 
may incite your fellow-students to greater diligence, and 
awaken in the breasts of all t who remain within our 
walls an ardent spirit of persevering-exertion and generous 
emulation, To those of you who contiaue with us, I can- 
uot but express a confidence that you will pursue to the end 
of the course thus auspiciously begun, and the evidence now 


| givea of the approbation of your instructors will bind you to 


cousistency, from regard both of your own characters, and 
their estimation of them, To those of yotiwho have fin. 
ished your Academic course, and are about to enter upon 
new and untried paths, to you who are now to leave the 
peaceful retreats of science, for the allurements, the cares 
and the duties of society, who are now about to exchange 
the discipline of the collcge for that of the world; to you my 
young friends. from whom we are this day to part, I express 
my hope and trust, that your success iu youth will prove the 
earaest of your prosperity in manhood, and that the honors 
you have obtaized as scholars, will be pledges of your future 
renown as wise and good, «.s useful and intelligent citize: s. 
Thus will your example «perate beneficially upon the com- 
pazions you leave behind you, and its influ be extended 
to your most remote successors. Cherish this reflection in 
your hearts—for it will u@tonly impart consolation amidst 
the disappointments, and afford you satisfaction amidst the 
enjoyments of this life, but it will survive your present 
existence, and increase your happines$ in that which is to 
come. 

‘The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the fol- 
lowing named students of the seniog class, viz: William M. 
Allen, James W. Beekman, Edward K. Bryan, William B. 
Casey, James M. Cockroft, William Cockroft, John Conger, 
Isaac C. Delaplaine, William Demarest, William Dodge, 
Joha 8. Heard, Heury Heyward, William H. Hyde, Samuel 
E. Johnson, Wifliam G. King, Alexander Major, Richard E. 
Mount, jr., Philip Rhinelander, Robert 8. Swords, Anthony 
‘Ten Broeck, Lloyd Windsor. 

The degree of Bacheler of Arts was also conferred on 
William Dennis, William M, Gillespie, and Benjamin 8. 
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Huatii.gton, absent by permission. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on the fol. 
lowing gentlemen, Alumni of the College, viz: John W. 
Mulligar, Michae] Floy, jr., Hamilton Morton, M. D., Sam. 
uel 8, St. Johr, Robert Emory, P. Stuyvesant Fish, John B. 
Purroy, Robert Waits, jr. M. D., Abraham B. Conger, Tim- 
othy R. Greene, William W. Van Wagenen, John Punnett, 


M. D., and John L, O’Sulli.an. a 

Yee following honprary were then conferred: — 

Of Master of Arts,on William Sherwood, principal of 
Clasgical School in the city of New York, and on Robert J. 
Harvey, teacher in the grammar school of Columbia 
Of Doctor of Divinity,on the Rev. Thomas W. Coit, of 
Cambridge, Mass., and on the Rev. William A. Muhlen- 
burgh, principal of the Flushing Institute. Of of 
— Law, on Don Thomes Gencr, late president of the 

sorter. 

24. The valedictory address, with an oration on Moral 
Seusibility;” by Anthony Ten Broeek. The exercises of 
the day were concladed with prayer by the President. 

As we cre unwilling to draw comparison®either between 
the young geatlemea who on this eecasion made their firet 
appeara..ce as men, or between this and previous 
meuts, it is sufficient to say that the performances were 
every respect worthy of the high and ancient re of 
their venerable Alma Master. ['N. Y. Cour. & Bag. Oct.7. 

Letrer or Gen, Wasurneron.—Passing over, the 
New York American, the ether articles of prose p> - ao 
in the New England Magazine for September, we make room 
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MUSIC. 


. ——*‘ And in his brain, 
Whieh is as dry a» the remaining biscuit 

After a voyage; he hath strange places érammed 
With observation, the which he venus 

In mangled forms.’ 


We are not about to write an elaborate dissertation on 
the science of music, or to inflict upon the reader an_impa- 
ginative fabulous history of the rive and progress of th® art; 
we shall not attempt to prove that it had its origin among 
the reeds of the Nile, or that the honor of its invention is 
to be accredited to any heathen god or goddess, nor yet that 
it is to be attributed to any fortuitous circumstance whatev. 
er. We believe that, ‘like the gift of speech, it is a natural 
consequence resulting from an organic construction, wisely 
and purposely adapted to buch an end. 

It will be found, upon a careful analysis of the human 
voice, that a resemblance exists between intonation in speech 
and in song, from which it may be inferred, that its exten. 
sion and various inflections in the onc, would naturally sug 
gest and lead into the other. And as man not only possesses 
the ability, bet has an inclination to express emotions by 
vocal sounds, we see no reason why he should be so restric. 
ted in the use of his powers, as not to pass from the toues of 
the speaking voice to the impassioned notes of soug, when 
ever, by the peculiarity or intensity of his emotions,a tran. 
sition to a more expressive mode should be required, 

Sounds thus produced, beeome the audible signs of real 
emotions, and on this principle, expression in music is based. 
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|| not his implicit obedience 


\| English,—we are any thing, but Americans. 


OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE; AND 
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We listen || 
almost whole nights to perlormances of which we know | 
comparatively nothing, either of the music or the words; 
yet we fail not at regular intervals, to applaud with an en. || 
thusiasm which should indicate a perfect knowledge of both. || 
Whether such demonstrations of approbation are creditable | 
to our taste in the art, or pot, they are in strict accordance || 
with the mandates of the tyrant Fashion. She is not to be 


restricted in her exactions—and woe to the man who yields 
‘ 


From the frequent announcements of sacred concerts 
and oratorial performances, *it might be inferred that this 
department of the art had reached its u/timatum;—if, fow- 
ever, we should be sceptical on this point, an evening's 
attendance at the concert-room would dissipate all doubt. | 

There is yet another, though less pretending branch, | 


| equally deserving of attention; and although last in the 


order of our eaumeration, is nevertheless first in importance. 
It is scarcely necessary té say, that we allude to church | 


| music. 


‘ 


In eooular music, liberal encouragement has enlisted em. | 


| inent talent in its service; and the perfection to which the 
| several departments have attained, is highly creditable to 


the taste, science, and skill with which they have been pros. 


| ecuted; and although we duly appreciate whatever is useful 


| 


| 


It will readily be perceived, therefore, that some classes of || 


general emotions may be thus expressed, but that particular 
passions and feelings—such, for instance, as love or hatred, 
cannot be expressed by sounds, without the aid of words, 
Poetry, therefore, is joined to music, to enlarge the 
sphere of its operations, by becoming its interpreter. 
On this account, vocal is superior to instrumental music. It 
has a wider range of applicatieg, and exerts a more direct 
influence upon sentiment and passion. It is only, however, 
when both are judiciously combined, that the full foree and 
effect of musical sounds can be appreciated. 

From the partiality which is universally manifested § 
this art, and its acknowledged influence upon society, it is 
worthy of consideration, whether it may not be cultivated in 
a@ manner, and to an extent, better calculated to ensure ben. 
eficial effects. 


ful source of innocent pleasure and rational enjoyment; yet 
it may be made the vehicle of sentiments, ‘and administer to 
indulgences, which thereby, assume a more specious and 


There is evidently, at the present period, an increasing at. | Joined to all this, the accompanying instrument is often 


in those branches, we cannot but regret that so much of | 
physical and intellectual endowment should have been driv. | 
enaway, and less beneficially employed, through the parsi- | 
mony of the christian church. 

Religion, in its exercise and propagation, finds in music 
an attractive and co-operating influence, which has, as it 
were, identified it with itself. ‘liius employed, music is made 
the means of exciting emotions the most pure; and becomes 


| the vehicle of expression for feelings the most reverential, | 


pable, 


and sentiments the most exalted, of which the soul is ea. | 


It might have been expected, that an auxiliary s6 power. | 
ful would have found efficient advocates among those whose 
neculiar office it is to wateh over the interests of religion; 
uud that its cultivation would have been conducted upon 
such principles as to secure its most effectual aid. How 
very far from this is the fact, those can best tell, who, with 
musical sensibilities, find themselves constrained to endure | 


; Le | whatever is defective in melody and harmony, and the qua | 
Music has for its object mental gratification, and is a fruit. | ity and intonation of the voice, as well as those other con. 


comitants of bad taste which arise from ignorance and ped. | 
antry; such as an affected pronunciation—false accent— || 


are _ indistinct artitulation, and a disregard of appropriate em. |) 
j vo . y . : sreoter } ° » 
alluring form, and thus become more pernicious to society. | phasis, by which language is mutilated, and sense destroved. || 
: 5 ’ . 


tention to this fascinating art; and it becomes important, | clamorous for ascendeney, aac not unfrequently breaks out 


from the considerations above named, that it should be so 
directed as to aidlin the advancement of those interests which 
elevate and refine the character of a community. 


| whieh the whole is made to approach the ridiculous, 


I} 
| 


jato modulations the most strange and incongruous, by 


That we do not over-estimate the efi cts and influences of | 


In the study of other branebes of science it is deemed || music, will be made apparent by reflecting upon the various || 
| ways in which it meets the ear, from animate and inanimate || 


mportant that e/ementary principles should be well under. 
stood, and it is admitted that system, and industrious appli- 


j nature. 


Destroy that gurious raechanism inthe throat of || 


action, are the only means by which useful knowledge can '| of the songster in the grove; let the brute creation become | 


be acquired. Far different, we apprehend, from this, is the 


with respect to music. We estimate it only as an accom. 


plishment, and not for its intrinsic value; and the study and to their deep abyss, noiseless as the grave; let the voices of 
practice are pursued without sysiem. It is true, there are | speech and of song break no more upon the ear, and where | 


honorable exceptions—but it cannot be denied that teachers, 


pupils, and professors in general, are justly chargeable with || stiliness! | 
} 
| 


these faults. 
It is easy to feed the flame of individual or national van- | 
ity, and to pride ourselves upon our taste for the fine arts— 


to talk of our scientific knowledge and rapid advances. But || perhaps be disqualified for entering fully upon those of a 

to weigh these specious postulates in the balance of uner- || future state. Songs and hallelujahs are spoken of in sacred 

| * . ae . : +.¢ . 
Scripture, as constituting the highest felicities of the eternal 


ring truth, might prove quite another thing; and if the result 
should not ac®ord with our present notions of excellence, 


yet it might serve to give a right direction to future efforts. || the lofty angels, who strike their harps in heaven, form a 


Let us, then, with this view, propose the following queries: 
What is the standard of American taste in music? How 
deeply have we explored the science?’ What approaches 
have been made towards forming a nationality of charac. 
ter inthe art? [t isto American executants that we proffer 
a liberal patronage, as the substar.tial incentive to a vigor- 
ous and successful effort, and it is to them that we accord 
the meed of undisputed praise? 


We shall not presume to give formal answers to these | . 
interrogatories, but commend them to the consideration of | of Banks, and the amount of gapital authorized since the | 


those lovers and patrons of the art, who are desirous that its 
cultivation should procced in such a manner, that the pleas- 


| dumb, and no sound escape them; let the winds be hushed | 
sentiment generally entertained, and the course pursued, || to a breathless calm; let the thunders be still, and no hum 


| 


| of the earth to the throne of the Mosr Hien! 


t! the year 1833—34 to the Legislatures of the several states, | 


ures and bedefits which it is capable of affording, may be | 


“fully realized. . 
By the cultivation of the fine arts, the circle of cur en. 
nts becomes enlarged. It is desirable therefore, that 


joyme 


also, that it should be direeted by American feeling. 
this ptirpose, the works of the most celebrated masters, 


birth-place, 
, by which to forma chaste and correct taste, which 
ait pattake of tbat elevated character and lofty aim, 
which scerns a servile: imitation. 
At present, we are Italians,—we are Germans,—we are 


| 7; Maryland, 8; Virginia, 4; Ohio, 20; Kentncky, 3; Ten- 
a taste for music should be cultivated in our country: and || nessee, 3; North Carolina, 7; Geergia, 13; Alabama, 5; 
For || Louisiana, 10; Mississippi, 3; District ot Columbia, 8; 
both || Florida, 6; Michigan, 5:. Total, 506. 
of aneient and modern times, without distinction of name or || $170,122,792 12 paidin. The number of banks chartered, 
shouid be selected and studied ay models, or | but not in operation when the above returns were made, is 


of the insect be heard; let the waters of the cataract descend 
| 


is the man who could endure such a profound and awful || 


Constituted as we are, such a state of existence would be 
miserable in the extreme. Deprived of a resort to music, 
man would lose many of his purest enjoyments here, and 


world, Cherubim and seraphim continually ery, Hory! and 


cMestial choir, who respond amen to the acclamations of 
praise, that ascend up forever and ever, from the redeemed 


[ Knick. 








Banxs in tae Unrrev Srares.—The foliowing is a 
general abstract of the State Banks in the several States 
and territories in the Union, compiled from returns made in 


and from estimates; togetlier with statements of the number 
said returns were made out. ‘The number of state banksis | 
as follows: 

Maine has 29; New Hampshire, 22; Massachusettt, 102; 
thode Island, 51; Connecticut, 21; Vermont, 17; New. 
York, 78; New-Jorsey, 26; Pennsylvania, 41; Delaware,” 


With a capital of 


43, with a capital of $30,270,000. Total banking capital | 
authorized and paid in, $200,323,791 12. Notes in cir-. 
culation, $77,438,782 82. Specie and specie funds on hand, 








$17,081,704 65. [Ib. 








clock, given by the Philadelphia Intelligencer. is indeed a 
curiosity: 

“In the Ladies’ Institute, of this city, conducted by tie 
Rev. R. W. Cushman, in Arch, near Seventh street, there 
is a clock, which, for the ingenious round of duty it is made 
to perform, will compare with any curiosity ef the present 
day. By.an invention of Mr. Cushman, this clock is made 


| to ring a bell, calling the scholars together in the morning, 
and when they are assembled, it presents them with the word, 


“study,” on the upper part of the dial. When the morning 
is half over, the bell strikes again, and the word “recegs’’ 
takes the place of “study.” By a vote of the scholars, it 


| was decided that not a whisper shou!d be made in the school 


hours, except during this recess. While that word presents 
itself, for three minutes only, the school is in a buz, but when 
study returns, implicit obedience follows. Several other 
words are presented by the same arrangement, and the effeet 
is admirable. Its advantages are seen in the perfect order 
which reigns in the Institute.” 


Lirnuonrriptic InsrrumENtTs.—V/e have examined the 
apparatus for removing the stone from the bladder, invented 
by Dr. Hannah, and are entirely satisfied that it is a b 
bly adapted to the object for which ‘it is intended. The 
simplicity of its construction, the ease and accuracy with 
which it can be used, even by surgeons of little experience; 
the precision ‘with which it can measure the diameter of the 
stone in the bladder, and the force with which it cuts it in 
pieces, and grinds it up, renders it of great importance, not 
only to the medical profession, but to humanity. Before the 
invention of lithontrrptic instruments, few operations in sur- 
gery were less dangerous, and none more difficult than that 
for the removal of stone from the bladder. Dr. Hannah’s 
discovery will divest that alarming disease of all its terrors. 





_ It will remove the largest stone without pain; and its appli- 


cation will not require more anatomical knowledge and man- 
ual dexterity than the introduction of the common sound or 
bougic. [Reg. and Library of Med. and Chirurg, Science. 
NECESSITY OF BEING WELL INFoRMED.—When we speak 
of informafion, we do not mean that merely which has di- 
rect reference to a’man’s trade, or profession, or business. 
To be skilful in these is a matter of absolute necessity; so 
much so, that we often see, for example, a merchart begin- 
ning the world with no other stock than a good character 
and a thorough knowledge of business, speedily acquiring 
wealth and respectability, while another, who is not well 
informed in his business, begins with a fortune, fails in every 


| thing he undertakes, causes loss and disgrace to all who 


are connected with him, and gocs on bluadering’to the end 
of his chapter. 7 

But a thorough Knowledge of one’s business or profession 
is not enough, of itself, to constitute what is called a well 
informed man. One who possesses this kind of information 
only, is generally regarded as a mere machine, unfit for 
society or rational enjoyment. A man should possess a 
certain amount of liberal and scientific information, to 
which he should always be adding something as long as he 
lives, and in this ffee country, he should make himself ac- 
quainted with his own political and legal rights. 

“Keep a thing seven years and you will have use for it,”” 
is an old motto, which will apply admirably well to almost 
any science, language or art, and in a few years you will 
find it of service to you. The truth is so important, that I 
would add to it, by way of commentary, employ that lei- 
sure which others waste in idle and corrupting. pursuits, in 
the acquisition of those branches of knowledge which serve 


_ to amuse as well as instruct; natural history, for example, 


or the numerous kindred branches of study. Jar 
[Young Man’s own Book. 
VecrtanLte Extstence.—If we review every portion 
of the globe, from the scorching sands of the equator to 
the icy realms of the poles, or from the lofty mountain sum- 
mits to the dark abysses of the deep; if we penetrate into 
the shades of the forest, or into the caverns and secret re- 





| cesses of the earth; nay, if we take up the minutest portion 


of stagnant water, we still meet with life in‘some new and 
unexpeeted form, yet ever adapted to the circumstances of 
its situation. The vegetable world is no less prolific in won- 
ders than the animal. Here, also, we are lest in acmiration 
at the never ending variety of forms successively displayed 
to view in the innumerable species which compose the king- 
dom of nature, and at the energy of that vegetative power, 
which, amidst such great differences of situation, sustains 
the moditied life of each individual plant, and which contin- 
ues its species in endless perpetuity. It is well known that 
in all places where vegetation has been established, the 
germs are so intermingled with the soil, that whenever the 
earth is turned up, even from considerable depths, and expo- 
sed to the air, plants are soon observed to spring as if they 
had been recently sown, in consequence of the germination 
of seeds which had remained latent and inactive during the 
lapse perhaps of many centuries. Islands formed by coral 
reefs, which have risen above the level of the sea, become, 
in a short time, covered with verdure. From the materials 
of the most sterile rock, and even from the yet recent cin- 
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ders and lava of the volcano, nature prepares the way for 
vegetable existence. The slightest crevice or inequality is 
colicient to arrest the invisible germs that are always float- 
ing in the air, and affords the mcans of sustenance to dimin- 
utive races of lichens and mosses. These soon overspread 
the surfaces and are followed, in the course of a few years, 
by successive tribes of plants of gradually increasing size 
and strength, till at length the island, or other favored spot, 
is converted into a natural and luxuriant garden, of which 
the productions, rising from grasses to shrubs and trees, pre- 
sent all the varieties of the fertile meadow, the tangled thick- 
ct, and the widely spreading forest. Even in the desert 
plains of the torrid zone, the eye of the traveller is refreshed 
by the appearance of a few hardy plants, which find suffi- 
cient materials for their growth in these arid regions, and in 
the realms of perpetual snows which surround the poles, the 
navigator is occasionally startled at the prospect of fields of 
a wide expanse of microscopic vegetation. 
. [Dr. Roget's Bridgewater Treatise. 
SHELLS. 

In describing flowers, a poet would tell of their brief ex- 
istence, their emblematic language, of the victim prepared 
for the sacrifice and the bride for the marriage ceremony, 
crowned alike with garlands—of flowers, strewed upon 
the grave and in the hero’s path! But a botanist, con- 
sidering these matters as unimportant and unworthy his 
attention, would speak only of monandria, diandria, tri- 
andria, calyx, corolla, pisti', stamen, and germen; the ma- 
gic of a name would effect a corresponding contrast in 
my individual ideas, upon the subject under consideration; 
for had I written the scientific appellative conchology, in- 
stead of the more simple one I have preferred, my mind 
would have presented nothing but mactra radiata, Linn.; 
ciprina islandica, Leam.; mitillus edulus, Linn.; donax trun- 
culus, Leam.; and the reader would have been prepared to 
hear of bivalves,, multivalves, and univalves; argonauta, 
turbo, nautilus, voluta cornus, strombus; but untrammeled 
by terms associated with the business-like part of the sub- 
ject, shells—those medals of the ancient world—those gems 
of the ocean—those musical instruments of poetry—awa- 
ken a train ot recollections, picturesque, fanciful and seati- 
mental, entirely uaconnected with the beauties peculiarly 
their own, and my eye dwells upon their infinite diversity of 
form, of brilliancy and of color, with even more of enthusi- 
asm than of curiosity. Every brangh of natural history 
is deeply interesting, and the study is calculated to inspire 
in a high degree, intellectual and devotional meditation. Its 
immense importance, and the boundless variety of objects it 
comprises, become more clearly developed as our knowledge 
improves, and, in the beautiful language of M, Ouvier, “to 
lead the mind of man to its noble déstination, a knowledge 
of the truth; to draw human beings from the empire of pre- 
judices and passions; to spread sound and wholesome ideas 
among the people; to make reason the arbiter and snpreme 


‘guide of public opinion: these are the objects of science.” 


The naturalists of Europe and of our own country have ef- 
fected a complete metamorphosis in every branch of science 
in the last half century; and the respectful gratitude of this 
and of future generations is justly due to those wise and 
great men who have devoted so many years to untiring and 
difficult investigation, and produced so many astonishing and 
interesting results. 

The study of nature is an examination of the visible 
world; a search into creation. But few things more per- 
fectly indicate a mind unfavorably constituted for correctly 
estimating its beauty and sublimity, than a slowness in being 
moved to the admiration of all that is worthy of enraptured 
praise. Many philosophers and naturalists, which some ac. 
cidental discovery may hereafter elucidate; and fifty years 
more of human progression may effect as great changes in 
knowledge and happiness as the last have done. We know 
not what a day may bring forth; but there is a sweet plia- 
bility of man’s spirit that surrenders itself to the harmoni- 
zing and elevating anticipations of increasing knowledge 
and virtue—smoothing the path of life, and scattering the fu- 
ture with rose buds of deltght. 

Conchology is of much greater importance than is gen- 
erally admitted. As shells are the most abundant among 
fossil remains, interesting deductions respecting the changes 
our earth has undergone, may be drawn from an accurate 
acquaintance with the subject. Enormous masses of them 
—the remains of oceans and shores now no more—have 
been found in situations remote from the sea, Layers of 
petrified shells and other substances, imbedded in the earth 
—some in horizontal, others in vertical positions, evidently 
sroduced by a catastrophe—have been discovered by geo- 
fateal research; and shells are abundant even upon the 
summits of the highest mountains. The whole number of 
known species are about five thousand, and half as many 
fossil species have been discovered entirely different from 
those now inhabiting the sea.* They are found exhibiting 
every imaginable hue and shape. In some, the greatest 
regularity of design is apparent, the colors brilliant and un- 
mixed; in others the tints are blended and mellowed like 
the evening clouds of summer, or gracefully waived with 
lilac and gold. Others present imitations of the rainLow to 
the admiring eye of the beholder; qnd in different species 











we see delineations resembling Arabic characters, tian 
hieroglypiiics, and the painted coats of the fawn eop- 
ard. Some are pure white, and others are pencilled with 
the most delicate rose-colored tints; while again, brown, red, 
white, yellow, violet, purple, and orange, are intermingled 
with the most lawless irregularity; and still more wonderful, 
the variety in color, both in the vegetable and animal world, 
isin truth, a secret of nature. Mysterious power! and why 
have such gifts been lavished so profusely upon objects, myr- 
iads of which, no doubt, are hid in the bosom of the fathom- 
less ocean, where all is still, save the overwhelming dash of 
the dark world of waters! 

It is well! There is a moral in the mysteries of nature, 
types and images of our own unknown destiny, that goes 
down 


Into the quiet of the human heart 
With far holier eloquence that that which breathes 
From the dim aisle or curtain’d sacristy. 


In the East Indies and Africa,a species of shell is used 
instead of small coin. ‘They are collected twice a year, and 
are sent, so great is the demand,to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars ally to Bengal. A pound 
of gm is about the value of thrée cents.f Ihe most 
splendid patterns of lamps left by the ancient Greeks, were 
evidently imitations of rare and be@atiful shells; and in Chi- 
na both their forms and color ave imitated in the manufac- 
ture of porcelain, ‘The celebrated Tyrian purple was the 
production of a shell fish; and in the days when Ossian sung, 
the hollow shells of the scallop were the drinking cups of 
Fingal and his heroes, and shells their plates; and we 
read, ‘thou, too, hasteften panied my voicgmy Branno’s 
hall of shells.’ 

Pearls, those ornaments so highly prized, are produced by 
a species of oyster; but the sacrigce of the life and health 
of those engaged in the collecting of them, and the cruel 
process of manufacturing artificial ones from muscles, should 
be sufficient causes for discouraging the useless traffic, 
White pearls are most sought after in Europe; but in Asia, 
yellow are preferred. ‘There are also lead-colored and 
black. 

Coral, that wonderful production of the tiny architects of 
the ocean, who have raised up foundations from the depths 
of the sea for islands inhabited by men, is used for many 
ornamental purposes. There are three species, red, white and 
black. Necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for the hai, 
are manufactured of coral. As to ornaments for the ears, | 
appeal from the thoughtlessness and vanity, to the dignity, 
refined taste and intelligence of our ladies, whether they 
should not be banished from the teilet; and I leave it for them 
to decide which is most respectable, the naked Lui berian 
who slits his ear, ornaments it with feathers, shells and flow- 
ers, and exults in the imagined consequence he derives from 
such decorations, or the eduéited lady who condescends to 
imitate him. 

It is evident from many extraordinary appearances, that 
have been discovered by geological iavestigation; and for 
which the fact of the deluge cannot satisfactorily account; 
that our globe has suffered convulsions not recorded in any 
history. A furnace of inextinguishable fire is still raging 
beneath our feeet. We have terrific proof of its violence 
and power in earthquakes and volcanoes; and we cannot 
pronounce it an improbable event, that our own continent 
may one day sink into some vast cavern hollowed by con- 
tinual eruptions, and an explosion elevate the bason of the 
Pacific into an uninhabited world. That portion of our 
globe, where Europe now sits, the luminary and central point 
of civilization, shedding its enlightening rays of intellectual 
light to other portions of the earth, may, tomorrow, become 
a new ocean; the South sea give place toa new continent, 
and literature and science may, ‘again go down in darkness,’ 
and the inhabitants of new lands again grope through the 
mists of ignorance and superstition. The possibility of such 
changes, which it is evident has once taken place, and which, 
the same cause, still existing, could again produce, should 
impress upon our minds the importance of a life of virtue, 
the folly of human ambition, and the value of a hope beyond 
this world. [Western Monthly Magazine. 


*Book of Nature, edited by an association of scientifie gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia. + Encyelopeedia Americana. 


THE RUSTIC. 

If we studied ourselves more deeply, or rather the manner in 
which our characters have been formed, we would be astonish- 
ed to find what apparently trifling circumstances have caused 
certain passions to predominate over others, aud how very early 
our mora] and intellectual discipline commenced. From the 
time I was a very little child I lived in the country, in a neat 
white cottage with asgreen door and green blinds, and a bright 
green yard in front, shaded by two large button wood trees; 
and one of my favorite amusements was gathering the balls as 
they fell for doll pincushions and varions other household arti- 
cles for her lillipution ladyship. But it is not of these recollec- 
tions, clear as they are, I would speak; it is rather of the com- 

nion of my childhood, a cousin, of the same age, who lived 
just across the street,—like myself an only daughter, and like 
myself the child of a widowed mother. She was a little 


the 
of wearing & large bonnet tied almost 
head, ie Wen Soarecly paralitted to ole in the 








when there was a high breeze, Ist she should be tanned; 
while I ran recklessly in sunshine and wind, without 

there was such a thing in the world as a complexion to 

In consequence, my cheeks were dyed with the true. rustic 
brown of health and exercise, and my figure rather of the chub- 
by order, displayed the rudiments ofa strong and vigorous 
constitution. I never dreamed for a moment, that her extreme 
delicacy of appearance gaveher any personal advan over 
me. I rather pitied her for her fragility; and often when her 
apron was filled with apples and nuts, have I carried them for 
her myself, that she “ be relieved of the burden. I was des- 
tined to become painfully enlightened on this subject. 

Once, we were sitting together the shade of the but- 
tonwooas, and as no breeze was stirring, cousin Anhe was per- 
mitted to cast aside her old cape bonnet, as I called it, upon the 
principle that children call all they dislike old—so that her fea- 
tures were completely exposed. A lady and gentleman passed 
along the gravel walk, that extended through the common, and 
paused directly in front of us, the lady exclaimed in a very sweet 
voice, ‘What a beautiful little creature!’ I looked in her face, 
my innocent vanity tickled by the eulogium, which I 
tingly appropriated to myselt—for the beauty of health and con- 
tentment was glowing in my heart, and I doubted not it diffused 
its illumination over my countenance. But laying her hand, 
sparkling with jewels, on cousin Anne’s pale soft hair, ‘My sweet 
little girl, said she, ‘will you tell me your name?’ ‘Anne,’ re- 
plied she, courtesying with bashful grace. ‘And this little boy?’ 
continued the Jady, turning towards me—‘what 1s his name? 
He is a fine tittle fellow.’ ‘Oh,’ said Anne, laughing, ‘it isno 
boy—it is cousin Ellen.’ 

o be taken foraboy! I was cut to the very soul. True I 
was a little child; but then I was a girl, a miniature woman; and 
every feeling dear to woman’s heart had then its germ in my bo- 
som, Iran, inapassion oftears, into the house,; rushed to my 
mother, as if I were pursued by a mad dog, and exclaimed 
‘Mother am I a boy?’ : 

My mother—I can never meatiolvher name without a 
of reverence, inferior only to that which fills my mind, w 
utter that of the being who created me—my mother Jaid 
her needle and looking at me with real alarm, asked me if T had 
lost my wits. 

‘I an’t a boy, am I?’ aan I sobbed. 

Comprehending, With the instinctive perception of a 
love, that my feelings had been dept verniel ao ae 
soothed and caressed me, till I explained the nature of 

rievance. She told me it was not worth remembering; that - 
looked like all healthy ruddy girls, who played out in the open 
air; that Anne’s uncommon delicacy of appearance was the oc- 
casion of the mistake, that truth, gentleness and docility were 
the graces of childhood, and if possessed of these, I must always 


be lovely. She described to me in language adapted to “4 


| years and capacity, that beauty of the soul, which t 


all other loveliness, and like the stars in the firmament shinés 
brighter and brighter into the perfect day. i 
calmed my spirit and riveted my attention, she took down 
Bible from the shelf, and read in a manner | never shall forget, 
part of that chapter in Corinthians, in which the apostle has con- 
trasted in such a glorious manner, corruption and i 
death and immortality. My mother's voice was low 
it seemed to sink ope into the heart like snow in 
sun. bap had a — so — grey eye, and as I looked up 
it while she was reading, ' thought there was something 
ling there, which must be idimortal. 

When 1 went to bed — night, and saw the stars and 
the moon shining so bright and holy through the opening 
curtain I felt a sentiment of awe, at. at had never e 
ced before; and softly whispered to myself as I gazed: 
one glory ofthe moon and another glory of the stars.’ 
the thought that I, a little child, an nape Bites me 


would live long after that silver moon andt semble T 







had ceased to shine, came over re, and made me 
shall always remember that day. I had been taught 
—— of earthly vanity—I had felt my first conviction of iap- 
mortal life. 

It is not to be supposed that such feelings could 
constantly influence the mind ofa child. They 
however, in a great measure, the effect of that 
cousin, which was born the moment a contrast di 
myself had been drawn between us. Self distrust 
inseparable element of my character. I grew awkward and 
before strangers; hid myself behind my mother’s chair in 
presence and putting the hem of my apron im my mouth 
at them sheepishly through the slate, from the corner 
eyes. Anne, in the mean time, gaining confidence from 
praise made herself familiar with all; curtsyed when | 
and sat erect as a bullrash in her cricket, her ears 
hear the encomiums that were often injudiciously lavishedin her 
hearing. . The consequence wa§, she became vain and pert, just 














in proportion as I became bashful and constrained. People are 
little aware how early the seeds of vanity and pride, of envy 
and false shame, may be sown im the young heart: how soon one 


may learn to attach an unreasonable value to that which is 
me: 2ly superficial and external, and to depreciate that which is 
of priceless — : 

As I grew older I grew more and more estranged ft 
cousin, and conscious that | disliked her, chiefly for bei wh | 
prado fairer clay than 5 to. I hated myself for the I 
could not overcome. I was ashamed of havi ™m perceived 
and studiously bestowed on her those petra, marks of affection — 
which impose upon those who do not look into the eye, to see if 
the soulis in the act. So young, and yet so capable of deceit! 
yet imbued with the love of sincerity and truth, and directed to 


a character truly evangelical, I do not believe she ever « 
harsh or an unjust word to a human being. Her severest re 
proof was e , 80 


often ‘ies that up 

yet mild, forth tears of peaitenen Menay ak waren 9 
moods, She was always pensive, and sed, and con~ 
stantly wore a sable dress in memory of my fe Children 
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—— 
attire, like my aunt, who bad long thrown off her widow's weeds: 
but my mother’s heart was widowed, and she took no joy in the 

‘of the world, Another motive induced to seclusion. 
‘itleome was limited; while my aunt was left with an inde- 
pendent fortune, My cousin, consequently, transcended me in 
dress’ as in other external requisites for show; and more from 
vanity than ill feeling, delighted in remarking on the contrast. 
‘See,’ she would say, ‘how much prettier my frock is than yours. 
I Woald not wear such am old frock asthat. What nice red 
a gre shoes I've got. Yours are not half so fine’ 
sometimes contented myeelf with repeating to her Watt's 


hymna, beginning with 

‘How , how to show, 

Our call them and pew,’ &c. 
but I hated her: yes! T will speak the downright truth—I hated 
her, with all the and zeal of childhood. 


Au uncorrupted child will not hate without a cause. Just in- 
eatiee in @ grown person is the passion of hatred in a child. 
‘fad not the expression of my feelings been restrained by the 
subduing religious influence of iny mother, | know not to what 

hs T might have been carried. 

‘When T was about fifteen, a visit from my brother, who was 
studying his profession in the city, mole a inaterial change in 
my mode of existence. I had a brotier, an only one, and if I 
have not mentioned him before, he wae an vbject of m- 
portance in my eyes. He had always lived from home, since I 
was old e to. , only oecasiona) yisits— 
and it is well known that the absent brother or sister is always 
the perfect oné, He had I think i may say, an extraordinary 
naturel grace of manner, which filled me with a kind of awe in 
his presence—a native nobi.ity about him, which was a passport 
for him into the highest circles of fashion. 

While I was a mere child, he did not seem to think it neces- 
sary to give me very severe strictures on elegance and gentle 
breeding, but now I was growing into womanhood, he began to 
be extremely solicitous about my ‘lersonal graces. Oh how 
have I chafed and writhed qnder stich well-intended but galling 
remarks as these: Ellen Why can’t you hold up your head and 

our shoulders back like Anne? Why can’t you be as 
nied tas Anne? You ought to take her as a model. Why 


you expose yourrelf'to the sun so carelessly? See how fair 
Aone is. Do, Elien, try to turn your toes out more when you 


walk. Look, how gracefully Anne moves.’ ‘This is aspecinen 

of what I had to endure trom a brother who loved me most fond- 

ly, and whose chief fault was, placing too high a value on that 

which we share in common with the perishing flower and van- 

ishing rainbow, und by that means losing sight of those hidden 

pigries of the intellect, which assimilate us to the hierarchy of 
ven, 


I deserved these rebukes, but I could not profit by them. 
There wasn spell upon me. I believe | would have submitted 
to the process of being scarified, to be as exquisitely fair as Anue 
yet ' could not remember to tie my bonnet when | rambled into 
the ‘elds; and though I certainly desired as much to be as grace- 
ful in my movements, false shame and pride prevented wy ma- 
king an effort to imitate her. 

here was u lady in the city, in whose family my brother was 
a constant and courted guest, who sent me, through him a pres- 

invitation to visit her, Horace, my brother, was very ur- 
gent that I should accept it, it would be such an unspeakable 
adventage to me—she was so elegant so facinating, so accom- 
plished! He said at the same time, he was ashamed to take such 
an awkward little rustic with bim; but then I was so very young, 
my deficiencies would be overlooked now, but iv a tew years 
they would never be tolerated. I shrunk with dismay from 
the proposition. It was next to being cast into the lion's den. 
The “ery idea of this elegant accomplished lady, was the most 
ewfil thing in the world tome. Hf such were the mere iv'ea, 
what must be the reality! my mother did not wish it—bu H vr- 
ace bore down ber geruples, cetermined, as he very flatteringly 
said, to enduredny present mortification on my account, for my 
futore advantage, I was obliged to yield, for Ifeared my broth- 
er quite as much as [loved him. One thought reconciled me 
in a measure: I should be sepurated from my cousin, who sneered 


and poigged, to think I should get an tvitation to the city be- 
fore ': What angui-h I lett from parting for the first time 
from ther! It seened io me she was the only being who 


loved me, or ever would love me, as I Joved them, with unwith- | 
holding affection. She slone knew what manner of spi t I was | 
of, she alone was conscicis that beneath my cold constrained 
exterior, I bad a soul of fire, am] a heart as warm as ever was 
possessed by a daughter of the sun. 

As if she hada prophetic knowledge of the mortifcations to | 
which L was sed, she lingered over the preparations for my 
departure, Her hands treu!cd and lip quivered, as she folded | 
and refolded my simple wardrobe. As toe Hebrew mother wove | 
every ozier with a praye™, wien she made the basket that was 
to bear her boy upon the waters ske sanctified by the breathings 
of Ler pions spirit, the pet. nernalia that. was to fit me to be 
cast upon the untried waves of fashions ole life. 

When all was ready, ond » tient brother would be de- 
layed no longer, she fuliewe.! the carriage with blessings | 
and teers, ‘I'he wheels rolled away—still 1 sirained my blinwed | 
eyes back tothe threshold where she stood, till the topmost 
bouchs of the shade trees were Lid trou view—then covering up 
miny “ce T yielded to feelings sneh one never can know but 
once, caused by the first sep 
you in Lie nniverse. 

Do you wish to know Waethor the lide awk ward cor 
rustic profited by hey me‘ropolton ait? 
up. apt pupil in We Whestelie! ian seho 
pire of fashion, of ie omnipotaice of: 
at lact over theparalyzing @i-ects of pres. 
and self distrust? 

Behold. me, then, ina dwelling which wealth had reared, | 
and beauty inhabited. At first L-was perfectly duzzled by tie | 
| 
‘ 






niry 
Whether she Lecame 
? and whether jue em- 
rher power tiiuinphed 
ire onvy, false shame, 





wnwouted splendor that surrounded me; but I had licen cose vooi- 
e@ and drilled by my brother during the journey, that I furebore 
to express my vulgar wonder, Mrs. C. received me with reat 
kindness, buy f was so bewildered and frightesed, so tearful of 
mortifying any brother and of being mortified mysel!) that | 


ration from the object dearest to || 
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scarcely knew whether she looked hike an angel ora gorgon. 
We arrived just about dinyer time, and were ushered into a 
splendid salloon, where it appeared to me a lurge party had as- 


sembled, from the number of ladies and gent!emen seated there, | 
I did not hear a single | 


to whom I was separately introduced. 
name distinctly,dor there was a noise in my ears like the rat- 
tling of chariot wheels, the room weut round and round like a 
spinning top, and had I been lefito my own movements, | 
should certainly have fallentrom dizziness tu tue tloor, I curt- 
syed toa statue of Minerva ina corner o! the room, which in 
my confusion t took to be a lady, ghastiy pale i is true, but sull 
worthy ofreverence. ‘The dinuer table was spread directly be- 
fore a large pier glass, and | was placed on the side opposite 
the magnificent looking mirror, When I dared to raise my 
head, and saw my face reflecjed, burning like a fiery furnace, to 
the very tip ofmy ears, L statved as if | vad -eenan apharition, | 
knew not which way to look, 
ed my own scared, bewiluered gaze; if I turned round on either 
side, I met the awful glances of others, 
dismay, a tall gentleman at iby right hand, asked me if he should 
have the pleasyre of drinkitlg with me: ‘No, | thank you, sir, 
I stammered forth; when sé¢eing my brother's brow contract 
anda smile glimmer on evel taces, and thereby conscious that 
I had comuntted a breach ofetiquette, Linaue tue mutter worse 
vy hastily saving, “Yes;l you please, sir, 1 meant to say." @ rhe 
viimmerin® smilie becuwe in one stant a suppressed, but audtle 
laugh, ‘Tne sealding tages rushed into my eyes, and forced 
ibeir way down my Ungling cheeks. Unable to restrain the 
rising sob, shame became agény unendurabie, and suddenly ris- 
ing, | ran out of the room, flew to a seat in the corner of tue ant- 
cuumber and wept oucright. 

My brother followed we half thunder struck. 
said he, ‘you are enough to dnye me mad. { thought beiore, 
with all yaur awkwaruness, yo@had segge enough; but now 1 
oegin tot you more than fall: . He vit bis lip, butt 
kuew what le would have said, and ialtered out, ‘Ll know i—l 
know Lam. Let we go home again—do, dear brother.’ ‘No, 
indeed! we do pot suber My one to be homesick here,’ uttered 
one of the sweetest voices | ever heard inmy lie—«a yoice which 
thrilled through my memory hke a strain of sweet but paintul 
music, 
beneath the shade of tue buttonwood trees. 1 looked up and 
suw my hostess by my side. [ad not noticed it before, bur 1 





recognised the face, whic Was impressed on my remembrance | 


dn Woaueriuily siroug cuaracters. Eveu the baud, sparking with 
jewels, | recuileeied. ‘ive that years lad wrougut such a cuange 
in me, had not impaired her beauty. Her cheek might bea ii- 


tle paler and thinner, but still she was the lovelies: woman I | 


had ever scen, 

‘The recognition and association of ideas connected with it, 
was not calculated to reconcile me more to my new situauion. 
It seemed the last drop in my cup of Lumiliation, 
wondered how she couid so eliectauily bave concealed Lue con- 
tempt she must have reit at wy ridiculous benavior; but with 


the most insinuating politeness, she tried to restore me to self | 
Ste unputed my Mauvase honte to | 


possession and composure, 
homesickness, to sensibility, sumplicity. Sue yentiy upbraiued 
my brother for suffering me Lo reyaai at home, UiLt aad become 
sv excessively timid; wut said, »eiler aii, tue wild liower Was 
more fragrant than (ie Gowers of lhe greeuhoure. She showed 


we a Collection of rare end exquisiie engravings, when seeing | 


me charmed into partial forgetiuluess O1 seli, by tbe wonders o1 


genius, she left me to wind around her other guests by that sin- | 


gular facination of manner Which eousisted in Let invuiive per- 
ception of what was passing in anotier's bosom, and her periect 
adaptation of herself to the Yeelings predominant there, Could 1 
have trusted in her sincerity, 1 could have auored Ler, For a 
time I was decei\e.; else why ber kind atleulions, Ler sweet and 
flattering words? I bad yet Lo learn, that it was suiely to please 
my very handsome and gracelul brotier, wita the luceuse of 
whose youthful admiration her vanity was gratified to be ied, 
that she had requesied a visit rom his country sister, and that 


though shocked at wy rusticity she was too igh bred, too po- | 
But true po- | 


liieness consists in following our Sarior’s rule, ‘to do unto oth | 


lite, to manifest her cisapprobation and chagrin, 


ers as We would that others should do unto us.’ In this sense, 
my own dear mother was the most periect creature that I ever 

‘To return to Mre.C. While f remained a gnest of her house- 
hold, I had abundant opportunities for observinghow false were 
the pomp and spleudor of suciety—how vain Lue possession oi 
beauty—how poor and unsatisfactory the pleasures of the world 
—!ow insuflicient to satisfy U.2¢ravings of the immortal spint. 
She soon relaxed in herindividual atteuiions to me, and leit me 
to amu.e myself with the books, engravings aud painupgs with 
which ber House was filled. With these] was @ever weary— 
they almost reconciled me to mg alienation from home—to ite 
necleet of the many, and the covert ridicule of the few. Whiie 
I:at unnoticed ina corner, in the midst of the cold glitter of 
tisionable society, my mind underwent a:evere, but salutary 
discipline, and gradually learned to estimate at its true value, 
what J would ouce have bartered all but immortality obtain. 

1 discovered tit the gay, the beautiful, the admired Mrs. C. was 
any thing bete happy woman. in the morning, she reclined 
Janguidly or complatuingly on the sola, without dreaming of 
such a thing ws exerting he;seif to entertain her husband, who 
good easy man, resor.eu to thevhewspaper, or saunterea in the 
jlazza, or went Lo sleep, till the nour erriv gad when coipaby was 
expected, wien Mrs. ©. would revive and dress herselt most el- 


cyanily, and come forth to receive her guests, all radiant with’ 


su.ies, Who weut away saying ‘what a happy, enviable woman 
is Mrs. C! what an inexhaustible flow of spirits she has! So 
disinterested, too—coustantly consulting the enjoyment of those 
around her!, 

‘Shere was one thing I noticed. Notwithstanding her indif- 
ference to her Lusband at home, she was anxious to linpose upon 
the world a belief in his unbowhded devotion to her. in the 
midst of her bhliant conversations, sie would often turn io him 
with @ kind of appealing look, and say, ‘Is it not so, my dear?’ 
And be delighted to be noticed, would always answer, ‘Certaiu- 
ly my Jove!’ asif he sere sanctioning the oracles of @ Pytho- 


li J looked forward, | encounter- | 


At last to crown wy | 


‘Why Ellen,’ | 


It was the same wuich had addressed my ear, wien | 


I have olen | 





ness. ‘What a pattern of conjugal felicity!’ the world said, when 
speakig of Mr. and Mrs. C, Sueh perfect atieciion aud harmo- 
ny of sentiment!’ 

I might dwell long on this memorable visit but I should trams- 
gress, if | have not already done vo, the limits allowed. The 
time allotted for my departure at last arrived, Mrs. C. pressed 
my longer stay, but I felt my absence must be a relief to her, 
My brother, in despair at my slow progress in the graces, was 
willing to take me home, Oh how my heart throbved when! 
caugit a glimpse of the blue distant hills, that bouuded the hori- 
zon of my native vale, ‘There itis!’ I exclaimed; ‘beautiful, 
beautiful spot!’ ‘Poor girl!’ said my brother, syimpathizingly— 
‘you must be glad to see home agai!” 

We rode through a thick wood, mantled with the first mag- 
nificent livery of autumn, and emerging trom its saade, beheld 
the whole valley reposing in the tranquil light of sunset. A lit-. 
tle farther and I saw our beloved butconwood trees, tinged with 
the same bright camelion dyes. The very boughs secmed to 
bend lovingly forward to welcome my return; and there on the 
threshold stood my mother, just as [ had parted from her—no, 
not as I had parted from her; for her face was then dim with 
tears, now it wasjogous with smiles: and there, on the steps, sat 
the dear white kitten, with its beautiful grey tail curled round 
its velvet paws, While a lovely little brood of buff and white 
chickens were clustering round their mother in the green yard. 
I was the happiest creature in the universe. I thought of the 
dove, who finding no rest for her weary wing, returned to the 
shelier of the sacred ark—of the prodigal, who, aiier ieeding on 
the dry husks of the earth, sought the abounding mansions of 
hisfather. 1 thought—but it isenougt: I never more envied my 
cousin. I bound this motto to my soul, and made it the guide 
of my life: “though man may judge of the outward show God 
looketh at the heart.” {Western Mo. Mag. 
ee ee Se — 
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Tas West.—The N. Y. Commercial of the 4th says:—Dr. 
Beecher of Cincinnati, preached two powertul sermons in this 
city last Sanday, on the state and prospects of the Mississippi 
Valley, That vast and fertile region which already contains a 
population of near 5,000,600, he estimated to be capable of sup- 
porting a population of $00,000,000. Looking forward to the 
moral and politica! condition of its inhabitants fifty or a hundred 
years hence, and considering the efforts which are making by 
foreign agencies, civil and religious, to gain the control of that 
“Helm-ot the nation,” as Dr. Beecher called it, the energies of 
his mind found ample scope for exertion, and he wielded them 
with surprising effect. His immediate object in visiting this part 
of the country, was to obtain the means of erecting a Chapel for 
the Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, of which he is principal, es- 
tablishing anew professorship, and procuring a library. The 
two first of these objects he has already accomplished. The 
funds for the Chapel were given in Boston, which was all he 
intended to ask of that generous people. But just as he was 
about leaving, a gentleman offered $7,500, towards the pro- 
fessorship, on condition that a like amount being the sum neces- 
sary to complete-it, should be raised in thirty days. On pae- 
sing through Woreesten, he called én a wealthy family there, 
four members of which subscribed $1,000 each, and the remain- 
ing $3,500 was given in Hartford. Vor the library he leoks 
principally to the citizens of New York. In his discourses on 
Sunday, he expressed his decided opinion thet clergymen and 
teachers for the Wesiern Valley should be educated in the Val- 
ley itself; the materials, he suid, were ample and cf the very 
best kind. Nothing but the want of means to afiord the neces- 
sary accommodg ions, prevented the Lane Seminary from hav- 
ing, at this moment, 6C0 students, instead of 100. He complim- 
ented highly the intelligence and enterprise of the West, and rid- 
iculed the idea, too common at the East, that clergymen whose 
limited qualifications rendered them unacceptible in New Eng- 
land or New York, would do for the Mississippi Valley. There 
was no people he said, more quick to discern, or more ready to 
appreciate, rea] merit, than the citizens of the Valley, and none 
on the other hand, more diflicult to be imposed upon by clerical 


An Escare.—A colored girl, says the Hartford Times,—a 


| slave, who had been in this city three or four years past, was re- 
|| claimed by her master on Tuesday last. 


She was taken into the 


| fourth story of the United States Hotel, and in a moment of des- 


peration leaped from the window to the ground, a distance of 
30 feet. Although the distance was so great, she was but slight- 
ly injured, and a purse was immediately raised for puyhasing 
her treedom. 

Sseam Boat Cygnet.—On ‘Teusday night, at twelve o'clock, 
the steamboat Cygnet, lying at Janney’s wharf, in Alexandria, 
D. C., wes discovered to be on fire. In a sbort time the boat 
was completely enveloped in flame, and it was found impossible 
to save her. She burned to the water’s edge. The brig Pri- 
bune, nearest to the Cygnet, was hauled into the stream, and 
and proper precautions taken to preserve the other vessels in 
the adjacent docks. So rapid was the progress of the flames, 
that the hands asleep on board at the time, barely escaped be+ 
fore the boat wes on fire in every part. The origin of the die- 
aster was accidental, the fire having communiceted to the wood- 
work from the heat of the furnace. The Cygnet was owned by 
Messrs. Bradley & Co., of Washington, and was the boat fer- 
werly employed to carry the mail to Potomac Creek. 








‘Severe Gale on the Lakes.—Wednesday night, Oct. Ist, was 
one of the stormiest ever evperienced on the Lake, and in con- 
sequence the several steamboats on their trips during the gale, 
bave been more or less thrown out oi their regular course. The 
Great Britain went out from Kingston on W ednesday evening, 
and succeeded in breasting the gale till within six milss of the 
Duelz, when she was compelled to put about. On her way 
back, near Kingston, the crank of one of her engines broke, 
and before the steam could be blown off, so much mischief was 
done that the engine was rendered perfectly uscless. Ti conse- 
qnence of this accident, this vessel will be laid up for the season. 
"Uke United States les received some mMjury in her machinery, 
ond is now repaiving at) Ogdensburg. LN. ¥. Com. 
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Juver Batowin's Appress serors THR Amentcan INSTITUTE. 
—This distinguished Jurist, delivered last evening at the Chat- 
ham street chapel, one of the most talented discourses ever de- 
livered on any subject in this city, in which he took a most 
extensive view of the Rise and Progress of the American Arts; 
giving a concise and Jucid account of the commencement, pro- 
gress, and advantages, of the Annual Fairs of our city,—the 
early history of the powers of the Government to protect indus- 
try, the ditlerent periods that protection had been offered,—the 
progress of the'arts—the rapid advancement—the advantages 





that had been realized by the merchaut and the manufacturer,— | 
the prosperity of cities, towns, and country,—the wealth and | 


enterprise of the old and rapid advancement of the new states; 
the value of manufactures consumed and exported,—the hostil- 
ity to the tariff in some portions of the country, and the final 
happy compromise, and the happy union of feeling that existed. 
The discourse was listened to by thousands with the greatest sat- 
isfaction, and all appeare! to agree that it was the production of @ 
mind of uncommon attainments, and of one who. was perfectly 
master of the subject. ‘The address will no doubt be be publish- 
ed and extensively read. {N. Y. Daily Adv. 


Geaman Emierants.—We see it stated that the authorities | 


of Bremen had instituie | enquiries, by which it was ascertained 
that the number of persons who had arrived in that city early in 
June, for the purpose of emigrating to America, amounted to 
sizty thousand. 

Later From Evropr.—by the packet ship Pacific, from Li- 
verpool, papers from that place and London have been received 
to the 7th of September. 

There is no political news from England. The large demand 
from the United States, for gold, had caused the Bank to curtail 
its issues, and money had in consequence become scarce, 

_ A dreadful catastrophe occurred off the Downs, on the morn- 
ing of the 27th ult. The Camelion, a very large revenue cutter, 
was lying to, about half'a mile from the shore, when the C 





Aastor 
frigate, coming froin the Downs to Portsmouth, ran her down, 
with twenty-nise men below, every one of whom was drowned. 
It was broad dey-light. ‘The commander of the frigate was ta- 
ken into custody to await a couft-martial. ‘Three hands on the 
deck of the cutier leaped overboard and were saved, 

The crops throughout Great Britain and Leland are repre- 
seated to have come in well, 

Serious riots have lately taken place in different parts of Ire- 
land. At Ballynanty a constable was killed. At Callan the 
police fired ou tue people. killed one man aud dangerously woun- 
ded two others. Large meetings of the Conservative, or Orange 
party, had been held in Dublin; in consequence of which Mr. 
O'Connell has addressed a letter to the peupie, in which he gives 
a pretty full explanation of his political opinions and views. 
After counselling his countrymen to act with coolness and deli- 
berate with prudence, he recommends the establishment of “Li- 
beral Clubs,” and says “‘‘he fell spirit of Grangism must be re- 
sisted by vpen and lawful combination.” 

The cholere had been very bad at Dublin, but was on the de- 


cli 

The wile of Don Carlos, the Donna Frayecisea Teresa, died at 
Portsmouth, Kag., on the 4th of September, in the 36th year of 
her age. She died of internal mortification. She was tempo- 
rarily buried in the church-yard of Alverstoke, for subsequent 
removal to Valencia. 

Information has been received from Lisbon, announcing the 
eiection of Dou Pedro as Regent, by the Cortes, with scarcely a 
dissenting voice. This choice had given much satisfaction at 
Oporto. It was expected the Queen’s marriage would be the 
next subject for discussion. 

Two cities in Russia have been nearly reduced to ashes—the 
city of Kremenczing, in the government of Pallawa; and Eliza- 
bethgrad, in the government of Cherson. In the former ninety- 
three, and in the latter about three hundred houses were burnt 
down, St. Petersburgh itself, according to the last accounts, 
was enveloped in ciouds of smoke, occasioned by an extensive 
cdnflagration in the neighboring forests. 

No decisive blow had yet been struck in Spain. Two or three 
minor engagements had °ccurred, and it was reported that a ter- 
rible battle was fought on the 22d Aug. on the sea shore, near 
Liquietio, in which the Carlists lost 2000 men in killed and 
wounded. It would seem certain that the troops of Don Carlos 
had failed in their expedition into Biscay, and they had in conse- 
quence returned to the Bascone mountains. 

A decree of the Queen Regent, published in the Madrid Ga- 
zette of the 24th, forbids the introduction of arms and warlike 
stores into any port of the kingdom between Cape Finisterre and 
the Bidassoa, Don Miguel arrived in Milan from Genoa, on the 
20th of August, and has since left that city for Parma. 

A severe shock of wn earthquake occurred at Cephalonia on 
the 5th of June. A great many houses were cracked from top 
to bottom, and some tell down altogether, No lives were lost, 
thowge two or three were severely wounded by the falling in of 
a ° 


Letters from Corfu give satisfactory accounts from Greece. 
» A serious insurrection is said to have broken out in Upper 
gypt. 
A Paris Journal says Admiral de Rigny, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, is on the point of Marriage with an American lady pos- 
sessed of an income of 400,000f. a year: but who has two daugh- 
ters by a former husband, each of whom, on attaining her major- 
ity, will take ome-fourth of this fortune. 
‘ A society for the abolishment of slavery, is being formed in 
aris. 
Marshal Gerard, the President of the French Council was se- 
riously weg key 
Messrs. Robert Allan & Sons, Brokers, in Edinburgh, have 
stopped payment. 
Hostilities have been commenced between the Sultan and the 
Pacha of Egypt. It is expected that Russia will take part in 
the campaign. 


Riot and Murder es pe ia.— William Perry, a 
man highly esteemed, was killed in Philadelphia on Friday week, 
the day of the inspectors, election. The liberty poles in various 
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parts of the city were next day shrouded in mourning and the 
flags half masted, in token of sorréw for his decease. The 
Mayor has offered a reward of $900 for the detection and appre- 
hension of the murderer. ‘I've fitveral took place on Sun- 
day, and was attenle! by all the fre companies of the city 
with their badges of mourning, andabout five thousand other cit- 
izens. 

Female Munijficence.—A most valuabie instance of female gen- 
erosity is recorded in the Baltimore Gazette. The late Mrs. 
Ann Nelson, of that county, by ter last will and testament, devi- 
sed $10,000 to Trustees, for the pitpose of founding a Board- 
ing school for the instruction of youpy ladies in all the branches 
of female education, to be called ti Hunnah Moore Academy. 
A handsowe edifice has been erecté, and Mrs. Gertrude Hoyt, 
of New York installed as‘ principal 

Daring Robbery.—Mr. Lay, of Baiavia, Genesee County, 
arrived in towu on Saturday evening last, and deposited his va- 
lice in the bar of the Western Hote, wuere he putup. While 





taking lus tea, the valice was stole!, containing between seven 
and SIynt thousand dollars, Mostly g sovereigns and half sover- 
eigns. A reward of five hundred @liars, is offered for the ap- 


prenension of the thief and the recofery ef the money. 
[N. Y. Cour. 


Early Snow.—On Monday the 29:h ult, snow fell for two 
hours 1 ‘'ioga County, and the frest that evening was unusual- 
ly severe. 

Steam going baci:wards.—A locomotive, called the Creole, on 
the railroad from Lake Ponehertrain to New Orleans, when it 
should have started for the latiet place, took up a retrogade 
march, and, under full steam, ran itself and cars snugly into the 
bosoin of the lake, ia tweive feet water. [N. Y. Trans. 


T'unnel under the Ohio.—An experienced engineer has expres- 
sed an opinion favorable to the construction of a tunnel under 
the Ohio river, opposite Cincinnati. The length is half a mile 
and the estimate: cost $230,000. 


Fruits of Intemperance.—Hiram Collins, of Middlesex, Yates 
co. recently left iome with a horse‘and wagon worth $150, which 
he disposed of at Rochester for $50, went to West Troy, got 
intoxicated, lost his money, and hung himself. He left a large 
and respectable family; and aside from intemperance, was wor- 
thy and honest. [Buf. Pat. 


A splendid specimen of the Girafie, or Cameleopard has arri- 
ved at Philadelphia, aud isto be exhibited at the museum of 
that city. 

The Farmers and Mechanics Bank at Washington has resu- 


med specie payments, 


The boot of the Hamilton stage was cut on Wednesday week, 
during the hard rain, near Cincinnati, and the trunks abstracted. 
Thiey were atierwards found ransacked; from one of them had 
been taken a number of new gold coin. 


The steam saw mill of Mr. Bourier, back of Walnut between 
streets, Philadelphia, was desiroyed by fire,. 
last week. A store house in ffeil, "occupied by Mr. Bosquet, 
was materially injured—and the office of the Sentinel was partly 
injured, ‘Two or three persons were injured by the falling of a 
wall, 

A post office has been established among the Choctaws, 

The following is an advertisement from the Nashville banner; 
“T'o all nations, languages and people, greeting. Know ye that 
I, Nimrod Neuphe, of the city of Nashville, and statz of Tennes- 
see, have discovered perpetual motion,” 





We may say without fear of contradiction, that more than a 
thousand of the emigrants who have left Great Britain and fre- 
land the present year for Quebec, have perished by shipwreck on 
the passage. This isa 30th part of the whole numberof emi- 
grants, Ofa still greater namber who have left the same coun- 
tries for New York, not oe has perished by shipwreck. These 
are facts worthy of being taken into consideration by emigrants 
and their friends. [Jour. of Commerce. 


Governor Davis of Massachusetts, has appointed Thursday 
the 27th November, as a day of public thanksgiving throughout 
that State. 


On Friday night last, the barn and eider house of Timothy 8. 
Hopkins, Esq. of Amherst were burnt, together with the con- 
tents, consisting of hay, grain, &e. It is supposed to be the 
work of an incendiary. , 


The Pittsburgh Daily Advertiser ofthe 6th inst. announces the 
explosion that morning of the boilers of the Eagle Cotton Fac- 
tory, in the borough of Alleghany, owned by Messrs. Arbuckle 
& Avery; by which the building, and much of the costly and 
extensive machinery were utterly lost and destroyed, and sever- 
al of the workmen instantaneously killed. 


John Davis, confined for horse stealing in the Chautauque 
Jail, effected his escape a few days since by sawing off one.of 
the timbers of the floor and digging a hole under the foundation 
of the building, He had been but a few months out of state 

rison, and since then has been once before in jail, and broke out. 

e is supposed to have stolen another horse the same night he 
left the jail, as one was missing in the neighborhood where he 
had formerly been prowling. Fifty dollars reward is offered for 
his recapture. 


The Hon. Jonas Gaxosna died recently at Shaftsbury, Vt., 

ed eighty-three. He was for many years governor of that 

tate, a member of the Council for nearly twenty years, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and Sheriff. 


It is stated that the destination of the frigate Potomac has 
been altered, and that, instead of going to the Mediterranean she 
will g@ to the Fejee Islands, to look the piratical scoundrels 
who have recently insulted and murdered a portion of the crews 





Robert Temple, Esq. President of the Bank of Rutland, 
found dead on the 5Sthinst. ina 
shot through the heart, He 


. 


adjoining his . 
left the house but a short 


time with a loaded rifle in his hand; whether it was the 


of accident or design is not known. 


The Harrisburgh Intelligencer says the public works of Penm-. 
sylvania are so badly managéd, that the folls this year do not 
pay the cost of repairs, and of course the sum of one fi 
and fifty thousand dollars must be raised by tax on the people 
to pay the interest money. > 


Mathias the imposter, now in p i 
attended by a yonng artist, who is F a 
portrait, which is to be engraved for publication. 


In a bookseller’s catalogue appears the a 
y 





dai 


g his trial, is daily 
taking bie 


article, 
“Memoirs of Charles the First, with a head capitally execu- 
ted!” ¢ i 
Willis, in his correspondence, says:—“The women in Constan-. 
tinople, I am told, almost live on confectionary. They eat in- 
credible quantities. ‘The Sultan’s Sight hundred wives and 
women employ five hundred cooks, consume two, t 
five hundred pounds of sugar daily! It is probably the most 
expensive item of the reraglio kitchen.” 
i 
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*,* To meet the wishes of a large number of our country 
subscribers, who will thereby receive their papers at an earlier 
period than at present, the day of publication has been altered, 
from Wednesday to Friday. Unless expneggly stated inthe 
subsequent number, our country subscribers may hereafter rely, 
that the preceding number was mailed on the day of publication, 

— 


Important To Supscrizers.—We have nearly a hundred cop- 
ies of the first and second volumes of the Literary Inquirer, but 
since the commencement of the third volume, our subscription 
list has received such large and repeated additions, as to leave 
no extra numbers to preserve the files complete; we are there- 
fore willing to present a copy of the first vqjume to each of our old 
subscribers who will immediately pay the full price for the second 
and third volumes—and a copy of the second volume to each of 
our new subscribers who @ill immediately pay Two Dollars and 
Fifty Cents for the third and fourth volumes, Letters contain-. 
ing remittances must be sent post free. 


sd : 

Cotumsia Cottece.—On our third page will be found an ae- 
count of the commence eT d ine 
tution. We perceive by a later number of the N. Y. Cour, and 
Enquirer, that in the tee of gentlemen who received the honora- 
ry degree of Master of Arte, the name of the Rev. Crange. 
Clark, of Lockport, was accidentally omitted.’ 


Beprwy’s Sermons.—The friends of this eminent Divine will 
be gratified to learn, that proposals have been issued for the pub-— 
lication of a selection of bis sermons, for the benefit of his fam- 
ily. The work will be comprised in two $vo, vols. of 490 or 500. 
pages each. Price @5. Subscriptions will be received by the 
publisher of the Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 


New Yorx Untversiry.—We learn from the New York Duily 
Advertiser, that the winter term of this institution has commen-. 
ced. The introductory lecture to the course in Mathematics, 
was delivered on the 6th inst., at noon, before all the elpss¢ 
We understand that nearly sixty young men have al ined 
the institution, which is about double the number added last year 
at this time. The new building on Washington square is ex- 
pected to be occupied in May next. 








La Payette Contecg, Pa.—lIt is stated in an Eastern paper, 
that the students of this institution, at a late meeting, resolved 
to use their exertions, during the coming vacation, to raise by 
subscription the sum of $4000—being the amount required to. 
complete the arrangements of the Manual Labor Department. 


AxoTuer Ago.iTiomst aT THE Wasr.—We are happy to 
learn, from the New York Evangelist, that “Dr. Luke Munsell, 
late professor of Chemistry in Center College, and principal of 
the deaf and dumb asylum of Kentneky, has withina few weeks 
avowed his entire coincidence with Mr. Birney in his views upon 
the subjects of Abolition and Colonization. His standing inthe 
state as a gentleman of seience, as a philanthropist, and a christ- 
ian, is deservedly high, No ten ‘men in Kentucky have go 
efficiently promoted the temperance reformation. The 
of such a man as Dr. Munsell cannot fail to an 


Horticutturat Socrery.—We learn from the Saturday e- 
ning Visiter, that a Horticultural Society, has been r 

formed in Pittsburgh, and that at a meeting of the members 
4th instant, the most encouraging evidences of success were ex- 
,bibited. The society is regularly organized with president, 
vice president, treasurer, recording and . 
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of two American tmen. 


secretaries 
and an executive committee of twelvemembers. We should be 


The Governor of Bombay receives a salary of £10,000 per |! Pleased to record the mstitution of a similar society in every city 


| in the Union. 
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AND REPERTORY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. ’ 








LITERARY INQUIRER, 


>> 
POETRY. 
For the Literary Inquirer. 
THE FRIENDS OF OUR YOUTH. 
FROM THE ALBUM OF MR. EZ. G, 6. 


From our social companions when afar, 
By the glimmer attracted, of Fortune's bright star; 

hen new scenes are unfolding—new pleasures are near, 
Let the Faixsps or ovr Yourn still be cherished and dear. 


When the cares aie world in sad heaviness press, 





And no kind fri igh to cheer and to bless; 
When the clouds: ‘ortune our courage disarm, 
Shall those friends, like the rainbow, then brighten the storm. 


When the winter of life has succeeded the spring, 
And chill time, from the heart, stolen many a sting; 
When our hopes ar» decaying, our pleasures are few, 
Let us turn to the joys which we formerly knew. 


When fresh sunbeams of rapture have banished the tear; 

When gay circles are filling, and kind fiiends are near; 
the revel is high, and the wipe cup is poured, 

Let the Friends of our Youth be the toast of the board. 


When retirement invites from the toils of the day; 

When reflection exerts o’er the bosom its sway; 

And when solitude echoes the voice of the past, 

Let the Friends of our Youth blend with each to the last. 


Though new skies may be bright, and new landscapes be fair, 
Though new friends may be kind and new hearts may be dear, 
Though new pleasures may crown us—new blessings may fall, 
Yet will those of our Youth be the dearest of all. 


Attica, June 16, 1834. JANE. 


(From the Knickerbocker.) 
©  SsERSNADE. 


The fifll moon is throwing. 
It’s light on the sea, 
And silvers the lily 
That droops by the lea: 
The song of the shepherd 
Is mute by the rill, 
While the young lambs are resting 
Above, on the hill: 


His - looks out 

From the green trees afar, 
And he’s gone to its shade 

By the pale evening @tar. 
The woodland is silent, 

The meek dove’s at rest— 
Come, timid one, come 

To thy fond lover's breast! 


The blue bel) is swinging 
Its head to the breeze, 
And dew drops hang heavy 
On blossoms and trees: 
No longer the sweet rose 

Is closed from the sight, 
But blooms in the shadow 
And stillness of night. 


There’s freshness around me, 
There's beauty above; 
Come, timid one, come 
To the home of thy love— 
«To the boat that is floating, 
And rocks in the gleam 
Of stars that are lighting 
Its course on the stream. 


I hear thee, I see thee— 
Thy fleet step is near, 
Thy young cheek is glowing 
With love and with fear; 
Thy red lip is breathing 
Fond words that have biest— 
Thy form in its beauty 
To mine I have prest: 


Thy fairy hand trembles, 
Ah!—fly not, but stay! 
Thy melting eye flashes 
Consent—then away! 
Away—for my swift boat 
Still rocks in the gleam 
Of stars that are ligliting 
Its course onthe stream. 
C. E. pa P. 











SENTENCES.—BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PELHAM. 











ie OFS ~* 
I. . 
‘No hostility between nations affects the Arts.’—So said 
the old maxim—but it has rarely been found a truism. Men 
whose object is to enlighten the notions or exalt the judg. 
ment,—or @ least ambition)—to refine the tastes of 
others—meén whe feel that this object is dearer to them than 
a petty and vain ambition,—feel also, that all who labor in 
the same cause, are united with them in a friendship which 
exists in one climate asin another—ina republic or ina 
despotism—these are the best ¢osmopolites—the truest citi- 
zens of the world. 
lt. 
It is a sight of gratification and pride-to behold a laborer 
ia the vineyard of letters, escaping from the envy—the 
jealousy—the rivalry-—the leaven of uncharitableness— 


with which literary intercourse is so often polluted. The 
writers of England have been tardy in their justice not only 
to the progress, circumstances, and customs of America, 
but to her intellectual offspring; and the time is not remote, 
nay, has already dawned;—when, in this regard, the Spirit 


of Change wields his, wand, and finds obedience: to his _ 


prerogatives. 7 
III. 

The competent American /itterateur has a glorious career 
before him. So much is there in that magnificent country, 
hitherto undescribed and use%pressed, in manners, scenery, 
morals; that all may be wells, from which he may be the 
first todrink. Yet, it cammot be expected; for it has passed 
toa proverb, that escape from persecution and detraction, 
can never and nowhere be the lot of literature; that there 
will not be many instances even in America, where every 
attempt, on the part of gilied writers, (and young writers 
especially, who are commonly regarded with eyes of invid- 
ious jaundice by the elder§, whose waning reputations they 
may through industry either supplant or explode)—will be 
rendered an uneasy struggle, and sometimes almost a curse, 
by the envy of those who deny approval, while blind to 
success; and the affected disdain of those who exaggerate 
demerit. Yet these obstacles warm the spirit of honest am- 
bition, and enhance its inevitable conquests. 

Iv. 

There is a charm in writing, for the pure and intelligent 
Young, worth aJl the plaudits of sinister or hypocritical 
wisdom. Ata certain age, and while the writings that 
please have a gloss of novelty about them, hiding the blem- 
ishes that may afterwards be discovered as their character- 
istics; then it is, that the young convert their approbation 
into glowing enthusiasm. An author benefits a wide and 
most pleasing range of public opinion, by this natural and 
common disposition in the young; and the only cloud ever 
thrown athwart the rays of pleasure, thus saluting his spirit, 
is flung from the thought that they who are thus moved by 
the movings of his own mind, may come in a few years to 
look upon his pages with hearts less ardent in their sympa 
thies, and with altered eyes, that have acquired additional 
keenness by looking longer upon the world. 

v. 

An author, who has a just confidence in his attainments 
and powers, who knows that his mind is imperishable, and 
capable of making daily additions to its own strength; is 
always more desirous of seeing the censures, (if not mere 
abuse,) than the praises of those who aspire to judge him; 
and any suggestions or-admonitions thus bestowed, are sel- 
dom disregarded. But if he is to profit by criticism, the 
motive must be known to him.’ It is by no means natural to 
take the advice of an enemy. When the critic enters his 
department of literature, in the false guise of urbanity and 
candor, merely to conceal an incapable and huckstering 
soul; he only awakens for himself the irrevocable contempt 


of the very mind that he would gall or subdue; since that * 


mind, under such circumstances invariably rises adove its 
detractor, and leaves him exposed in the same creaking 
gibbet that he had prepared for the object of his fear or his 
envy. Seldom, indeed, is it, that injustice fails to be seen 
through, or that the poliey of interested condemnation es- 
capes undetected. They first produce the excitements, then 
furnish the triumphs of Genius. [Ib. 
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TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 








Eartuquaks at Jamarca,—On the night of the 7th of Sept. 
several severe shocks of an earthquake were experienced at Port 
Royal. The Herald says:—“There were, indeed, four distinct 
shocks within the space of about two minutes—but the first was 
truly awful and alarming. Many persons were awakened by it, 
and found themselves rocking in their beds, while the roofs and 
shingles of the houses, and furniture were rattling—the glass 
on the sidedoards ringing, and the lamps swinging to and fro. It 
was both preceded and followed by a short and sudden gust of 
wind, accompanied by rain and a peculiar noise, resembling the 
rumbling of heavy carriages ata distance. The undulations 
were from east to west, and the duration of the first shock 
from ten to fifteen seconds—the other three shocks followed in 
rapid succession, but were gradually fainter and fainter to the 
last. It is but too probable that this was but a slight effect ofa 
more dreadful and disastrous convulsion that may have occur- 
red at the same moment on the continent; and we shall look with 
much anxiety for intelligence from thence.” 

The paper of the 11th says:—The earthquake appears from 
our country letters to have been severely felt from one end of 
the Island tothe other, and to have caused great consternation, 
We have not heard however that it occasioned any serious dam- 
age. Houses have been more or less injured in almost every 
aprish. . 





Prorits or Gampuxe Hovusrts.—During the late sacking of 
the gambling houses in Richmond, Va.,a memorandum book 
was found, exhibiting the profits ofa single table during three 
winter months, from which it appears that a single individual real- 
lized during that short period the large sum of $5965! Thus 
rogues thrive whilst honest men may starve. We are astonish- 
ed that so many black legs are tolerated as ‘fungi’ upon the com- 
munity. In this city, we can point out some dozen or twenty 
notorious scoundrels who strut in genteel clothing, impudent 
and unabashed, take no pains to conceal their tises, 

Boston Galaxy. 








—S>Elm 

At the Supreme Court held at Greenfield, Ms. last week, Ben- 
jamin Perry was mulcted in the sum of $1260 in an action of 
slander, brought by Laura Howe, a widow lady, 23 years of age, 
and of reputable character. No justification was attempted on 
the part of the defendent. 


The degree of D. D. was conferred at the late commencement 
of the Geneva College, upon the Rev. H. J. Whitehouse, Ree- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Rochester. 


A building spot, opposite Bird's Hotel, was sold last week in 
Boston, for about one dollar and an eighth per square foot, or 
something like $49,000 per acre! 


We learn that about $5000 has been subscribed in the city of 
New York, towards procuring a library for the Lane Semi 
: Cincinnati, and that the sum will undoubtedly be increased to 
10,000, 


The French Parliament has adjourned to the 29th of Decem- 
al next without making the appropriations for the American 
reaty. ‘ 


—___ 


The Angusta (Georgia.) Chronicle, annources that arran 
ments are making for the Merchants’ and Planters’ Bank of that 
city, to resume payment under a new organisation, and with ef- 
fective capital. 


Mr. Stephenson,the celebrated engineer, says he will not be 


satisfied until the Journey from Liverpool to London is made in ‘i 


two hours, being at the rate of a hundred and four miles an hour! 
He has already travelled forty, [Belfast Northern Whig. 


The frigate United States, now on the Mediterranean sta- 
ion, may be expected home on the first of January at the far- 
thest. , 


By the last accounts the Hon. John Murphy, a member of 
yr ey was dangerously sick at his residence in Clarke Co. 
abama, 


The “Portsmouth and Roanoke Rail Road,” Virginia, opened 
ts locomotive and cars from the former place Sept. 24. 


A most attrocious and daring attack was made on Sunday 
evening about eight o’clock, upon'Captain Kendall, wife and two 
daughters, on Craigs bridge, as they were going home to Lech- 
mere point. The villains, five or six in number, after knocking 
down Mr. Kendall, dragged his wife some distance and grossly 
insulted her. The cries of the party, however, having attracted 
the attention of some of the people in the vicinity, the villains 
fled. [Briggs’ (Boston) Bul. 


There was raised this season in the garden of Charles M. Lee, 
Esq. in this city,a Tomato which measured twenty-three and 
one fourth inches in circumference. h. Rep. 


One of the first efforts to establish domestic manufactures at 
the South has been attended with a heavy loss to the enterpri- 
sing capitalists concered in it. The new cotton and wool fae- 
tory at Athens, Geo,, was destroyed by fire on the 13th ult, to- 
gether witha large stock of machinery. The love is supposed 
to be not less than $40,000, not one dollar of which was incared, 
The fire broke out in_the attic, where a quantity of refuse cot- 
ton was stored, and is said to.have arisen from spontaneous com- 


bustion. ‘ oy 


A fire occurred in Brooklyn on Wednesday evening, which 
destroyed 4 buildings. 


On the 25th ult. James Smith, a drover, put up at a tavern im 
New London Cross Roads, Pa. and retired to bed in company 
with an Englishman by the name of John Webster, a stranger, 
Sometime during the night, Webster got up and left the house, 
taking with him Mr. Smith’s clothing, together with his pocket 
book containing nearly $800 in bills and specie, and promisso- 
ry notes to the amount of $200 more. 


Dr. G. C. Shattuck, of Boston, has subscribed $500 towards 
the completien of the Bunker Hill Monument 


On Saturday Jacob Wetzell; a respectable citizen of Reading, 
Pa. was instantly killed by being inhumed ina sand hole on 
“Penn’s Mount.” Though not covered to more than a depth of 
three feet, he expired with suffocation before he could be extri- 
cated. 


Sunday at noon a fire broke out in the village of Springfield, 
Vt. and destroyed two valuable frame buildings. A third was 
torn down to stop the progress of the flames. The fire caught 
in eight other buildings, but was extinguished without material 
injury. The whole léss is estimated at $2400. Insurance about 
$1,400. ’ . 


ter. 
On Saturday night last Capt. S. T. Morehouse, was knocked 


overboard from the sloop Citizen, of this place, while on her 
way from N. York, near Tavern Island. The vessel was imme- » 


diately hove to, and search made, without success, owing tothe — 


darkness of the night, and probably from his being stunned 
by the blow. Search was made for the body on Sunday which 
was raked up near the place where it was supposed to have 
been lost. The deceased was forty years of age, and has left 
a numerous family to mour® his loss. [Nor. Gaz. 


Died, on the 14th ult. at White Sulphur Springs, Va. where 
he had gone for his heath, Capt. Silas E. Duncan, of the U. 8. 
Navy, a native of New Jersey, and a gallant officer. 


The cholera has entirely ceased at Madrid, only two cases 
having occurred July 26 and 27. 
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The Li P » by 
Verrinder, 177 Main-street, Buffalo. Terms: Three Dollars per annum (twe + 


volumes); Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid within six months; or ° 
Dollars, payable in advance. months (one volume), One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents; One Dollar and Tweaty-fiye Cents, if paid within three months: 
or One Doliar, payabie in advance.° No*subscription considered in advanee 
unless paid atthe time of subscribing. 
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